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CHAPTER XVII. 
RETURN OF THE BARQUE TO ENGLAND. 


Farr winds attended the Sea Gull, on her re- 
turn voyage, and in due time she reached Liver- 
pool, again, with her rich and costly Indian 
freight. The moment she was signalized, a 
despatch went down by post to Mr. Maitland, 
who immediately forwarded the announcement 
also to Mr. Hargreve, senior, of her arrival. 
They hastened up to Liverpool, together, to 
grect the supercargo on his safe return, and to 
congratulate him on his good fortune, which they 
had heard of by a previous vessel that had re- 
cently come home from Hong Kong. Their 
surprise and disappointment may be guessed at, 
when they reached Liverpool, and learned that 
young Hargreve was not on board, and that he 
had been left at Calcutta, under such painful 
but unavoidable circumstances. 

No fault could be found with the course that 
had been a ‘opted by the master of the barque, in 
his emergeficy, more especially when his owners 
were informed that he remained until the last 
moment, and sailed—when he did leave—only 
at the request of the supercargo, himself, who 
saw that it would be impossible for him to leave 
India for several weeks, at the best. They were 
therefore reluctantly compelled, for the interest 
of all concerned, to put to sea again without 
him, but he was sure that the young man was in 
good hands. 

“How did this accident occur?” inquired his 
father, deeply distressed at this suddenly acquir- 
ed information. 

“He was returning to the barque, in the even- 
ing, and stumbled into a cavity that had been 
left uncovered on his way. His leg was badly 
broken and he was cut up in the head and shoul- 
ders. It was impossible to move him much in 
the condition he then was, and old Rajab, at 
whose house he was soon after domiciled, had 
secured the services of a surgeon and a physi- 
cian, both of whom peremptorily refused to al- 
low him to be taken away. We had no surgeon 
on board the Sea Gull, and I thought it prudent 
that he should remain where he would not be 
shaken about as he must be necessarily on ship- 
board, and where his wounds could be so much 
better cared for than it was possible for us to do, 
in the barque, you know, sir.” 

“You did rightly,” said Mr. Maitland. “TI 
know Sedd Rajab well, and he will take good 
care of George, I am certain, for my sake.” 

“He gave me orders,” continued the captain, 
“to settle his affairs with his owners, in accord- 
ance with the records he had previously kept, on 
board (as he was unable to write you), and 
when I finally parted with him, he said he should 
return by the first convenient opportunity, when 
he should have sufficiently recovered to be able 
to bear the fatigue of the voyage home.” 

Letters of condolence and sympathy were im- 
mediately got ready by both Mr. Maitland and 
the fuster-father of young Hargreve, which were 
subsequently transmitted to him—in case he 
should not be able to leave Calcutta so soon as 
he originally expected. 

The result of the voyage was ascertained in 
due time. In the course of six weeks from the 
day of her arrival at Liverpool, the whole affairs 
of the Sea Gull had been closed up, and the 
venture proved g largely protitable one to all who 
had been concerned in it. The share which fell 
to George’s lot, minus the thousand pounds for 
which he had drawn in Calcutta upon account, 
amounted to a very handsome sum, which, as 
soon as it came into Mr. Maitland’s hands, he 
caused to be paid over to Mr. Hargreve, senior, 
whose pecuniary affairs had become extremely 
straitened, previous to its receipt. The nice 
sense of honor which Mr. Hargreve entertained 
in money matters, however, deterred him from 
appropriating a shilling of his son’s funds to his 
own use, atthat moment. And, while the foster- 
father was halting, amid his indecision, between 
his opinion of the propriety of thus using the 
money, and the chances of his prospective bank- 
Tuptcy in case he did not avail of it, he received 
by a ship that left Calcutta two months after his 





son’s accident, the following letter from the 
supercargo : 
‘ “ Calcutta, —, 17—. 

“My pear Fatuer:—Before this finds you, 
you will have learned from the captain of the 
Sea Gull—if she arrives safely, as I trust she 
may—how I am detained here, and the reason 
of my not accompanying the barque to the home 
I so earnestly desire to see once more. 

“My injured limb has healed, and Iam at this 
writing able to move abdut gently, upon the 
shoulders of a couple of soodras who attend me 
constantly. I am still tarrying at the bungalow 
of Sedd Rajab, where I was taken on the even- 
ing of the accident. I have been cared for much 
better than I expected, though the Hindoo in 
whose house I am quartered (and to whom I 
was introduced by our mutual friend Mr. Mait- 
land) holds but an indifferent opinion, I fancy, 
of Englishmen! However, his daughter, a 
charming girl of gighteen.or nineteen, has been 
peculiarly attentive to my needs and my whims. 

“Yet I have suffered greatly, and am still 
very feeble. I do not Avpe to walk much for 
another dreary month, at the least; and I shall 
write you again, by the next vessel that touches 
here, bound to the westward. You cannot im- 
agine how much I desire tosee you all, and more 
especially my family—for, do you know, I have 
been entrusted with a secret, here, through a 
strange doctor, whom chance brought to my bed- 
side, and which nearly relates to you, particular- 
ly? You shall hear the strange story he related 
to me, if Lever enjoy the happiness of meeting 
you again. 

“I directed the captain of our barque to con- 
fer with yourself and Mr. Maitland, on his arri- 
val, and I authorized him to adjust my account 
with the owners, and to have my share of the 
voyage, remaining due, paid into your hands, 
or Mr. Maitland’s. You will see to all this, and 
when you receive it, I hope you will directly use 
it as your own, my dear father. If it shall re- 
lieve your pecuniary embarrassment in any de- 
gree, I shall be very happy to have aided thus in 
serving you, who have done so much and so 
willingly, as you have in past days, to aid and 
assist me. 1 enclose you an order upon the 
owners of the Sea Gull for any amount that may 
legally be my due, in settlement of the voyage, 
and 1 again repzat, it is yours, freely and de- 
servedly. 

“This letter is penned by piecemeal, for Iam 
too ill, yet, to write much ata time. Pray send 
it over to Sunnyside, after you peruse it, with 
my kind regards to good Mr. Maitland and his 
family, whom I always have and always shall 
remember with the deepest gratitude. Say to 
Mr. Maitland, that this letter must suffice for 
him, this time, and I will write him direct, at a 
future opportunity. You will remember me to 
all our friends, and hope, as I now do, for my 
speedy recovery and return to my native land. 

“ You will smile, if I add that I have taken a 
fancy to a beautiful Hindoo girl here, whom we 
had a passenger from Canton with her father, 
when we returned to this port, en route, for home! 
She comes of a good family, and is a lovely 
creature, but her father is a great stickler for the 
queer notions of his ‘order,’ in regard to his 
daughter's associating with white ‘ barbarians.’ 
I have made no declarations, yet, because you 
know I am not au fait in this kind of thing. If 
I had my timbers well under me, however, and 
she were willing, which I doubt! I would take 
her with me to merrie old England, by the first 
opportunity. As it is, I ‘ bide my time !’ 

“Tell Mr. Maitland that old Sedd Rajab is 
dying—of cancer in the stomach, it is stated. 
His daughter, by the way, is a sweet girl, and is 
called here the ‘Belle of the Orient,’ in com- 
pliment to her extraordinary beauty. 

* * * = . 

“The twinges in my limb warn me to stop. 

And so I say adieu, my dear father, with ear- 


»stremembrances to mother, and all our friends. | : 
mest . | the past year or two—and especially of the truths 


“ Your affectionate son, GEORGE.” 


This epistle was a most acceptable one, and 
was read by his father, and Maitland, with great 
pleasure. 





“T remember,” said Mr. Maitland, “some 
five years ago, of hearing a returning English- 
man (who passed a year in the East) remark 
that Rajab’s daughter was the most lovely girl 
he had ever seen. But George has found another, 
it seems.” The wording of George’s letter had 
entirely misled them ! 

The Sea Gull was got ready for her third voy- 
age. The foster-father of George Hargreve no 
longer hesitated about appropriating the funds so 
generously placed in his hands by his adopted 
son, and he soon found himself entirely relieved 
from present pecuniary trouble, and “went on 
his way rejoicing.” 

Other letters were subsequently received in 
England, by young Hargreve’s friends, who, two 
months later, were pleased to learn from him that 
he was then on his feet once more; and would 
soon be able to start for England, fully recoy- 
ered from his late serious trouble abroad. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
A SCENE AT RAJAB’S BUNGALOW. 


Tue sun had set in glorious splendor over the 
land of the’Hindoos, and the warm south wind 
came laden with the odors of a thousand spice- 
groves, across the waters. Upon the latticed 
piazza of the old merchant’s dwelling sat George 
Hargreve, alone with Katrin, Rajab’s lovely 
daughter. 

The fair and youthful Englishman had almost 
entirely recovered from his late injury, for nearly 
four months had expired since his accident oc- 
curred. Old Rajab was lying very ill, and he 
had not been out of his sick chamber for six 
weeks. The lovers were unrestrained, therefore, 
so faras his irksome surveillance was concerned. 

Ihave said the lovers! Did they love? Had 
the fair and gentle Hindoo girl yet dared to 
brave the perils that awaited her, if she forgot 
her parent’s constant injunctions to avoid the 
society of the “ Christian dogs ” that whined and 
capered around her? Did Katrin, the darling 
and only child of the wealthiest and most bigoted 
nabob in all Calcutta, venture to smile on the 
stranger from a western land? Had all her 
father’s warnings been fruitless? Did she not 
fear the spirit of Sheva, the destroyer, if she 
neglected her father’s counsels? Would not 
Seeb curse her, if she were found in the arms of 
the infidel Englishman? Had she forgotten 
father, mother, fortune, religion, spirits of good 
and evil—all? We shall see, anon! 

The lovers sat together alone and unobserved, 
and the balmy south wind gently moved the 
tresses that hung across fair Katrin’s ivory 
shoulders. It was an hour for wooing, and Har- 
greve was inthe mood. He looked into Katrin’s 
eyes, but she did not speak of love. 

“Katrin,” he said, as he took her hand, “I 
am your debtor for a thousand kindnesses during 
my late fearful illness. I am now about to 
leave you, Katrin. How can I repay your 
favors ?” 

“Leave us?” said Katrin, mechanically. 

“Yes, Katrin. I must now return to my na- 
tive land, very soon.” 

“You will not go,” 
phatically. 

“So you said four months ago, sweet Katrin.” 

“Did I not speak truly ?” 

“You did, for that occasion. But, fer my 
unfortunate accident, however, I should now 
have been safe at home, probably. I trust that 
no such impediment will now prevent me, 
Katrin ?” 

“You will not go!” repeated Katrin, firmly. 

“Do you think so ?” 

“T know so.” 

“‘How do you guess it ?” 

“T do not guess. You will not go.” 

“Pray explain, fair Katrin!” continued 
George, allowing himself to be strangely influen- 
ced by her determined tone and manner towards 
him. 

“The father of Katrin will shortly join his 
tribe, in the spirit-land,” responded the girl, in 
a low, sweet voice. ‘ When Rajab is gone, she 
will have none to love or care for her. My 
father is dying, yonder. Will you leave Katrin 
alone ?” 

“But will Katrin, dare Katrin love the Eng- 
lish Christian? Is he not a dog—a paria?” 
said Hargreve. 

“Who calls him paria? 
dog ?” 

“Does not the religion of your fathers so 
denominate him, and his whole race, my 
Katrin ?” 

There was a pause. The Hindoo beauty 
thought of her father’s repeated injunctions. She 
thought, too, of the books she had read, during 


said the Hindoo girl, em- 


Who calls him 


she believed she had discovered in the last six or 





eight months, clandestinely, in her examination 
ofa copy of the sacred volume that George Har- 


greve had placed secretly in her hands, for peru- 
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sal and examination. She reflected upon the 
beauties of the Vedas and the Shastres, which 
she had so strenuously been early taught solely 
to believe in, and to which, for years, she had 
turned alone for religious instruction and conso- 
lation, under her parents’ advice. 

There was a struggling at her heart, that had 
been moving her, silently, but effectually, for 
months! But, even in the study of the Hindoo 
worshipper’s famed “sheet anchor,” the Obuter 
Bah—that volume which the native of the East 
so tacitly clings to, fair Katrin bad found an 
“aching void,” that all her natural and acquired 
philosophy could not fill. Her father’s noted 
text-books, the Rug Veda, the Sheham, the 
Pudger Veda, the Obater Bah, all were fatal 
blanks to her mind, since she had more recently 
conned over the beautiful truths of the Sacred 
Scriptures; and she felt that anew light, the 
bright beam which the good God of the Christian 
causes to shine upon the soul of the believer, 
had begun to dawn upon her hitherto benighted 
heart! Katrin would be a Christian! But she 
did not yet declare it. 

“What is my Katrin thinking of?” asked 
Hargreve, at last, observing the certain workings 
of her mind, as they still sat together, in silence. 

“ OF the Christian’s hope,” replied the gentle 
girl, in a low whisper. ‘‘Ah, if the tenets of the 
great book be real, if the beauteous principles 
there inculcated are not rhapsodies, if we could 
be permitted to trust therein, and believe as you 
believe, how consoling, how satisfying, how 
marvellously glorious would be our joy, how 
grateful the peace that must follow the assurances 
your Bible gives us of present and future bliss !’’ 

“And cannot Katrin herself believe ?” con- 
tinued Hargreve, clasping her warm fair hand ; 
“cannot the loveliest and the gentlest of proud 
India’s daughters bring her mind to trust in the 
one true God !”” 

She gazed into his handsome face, the struggle 
passed. Katrin laid her head upon Hargreve’s 
breast, amid her flowing tears, he pressed her 
closely to his heart, her heathen thoughts were 
dispelled, the breath of penitence swept across 
her soul, she wept, she smiled again, and owned 
herself a Christian! 

Young Hargreve saw his opportunity, and he 
did not suffer it to slip by him. They talked 
for a time of the Christian’s creed, of faith, and 
hope, and charity ; and this soon led the ardent 
youth to speak again of love, in earnest. 

“Will Katrin love the stranger, too?’ he 
said. “Will she bid him hope, one day, to 
make himself worthy of her hand ?” 

“Ah, Hargreve,” she replied, “have I not 
already discovercd myself? Has not Katrin dis- 
closed her weakness, and assured you, a thou- 
sand times, how nearly allied to her future hap- 
piness is the society of him whom the good God 
of the Christian so mysteriously caused to wan- 
der upon her path? Believe it, then! You are 
my own—my treasured, only favored one, the joy 
of my every hour, my prayed-for boon, my idol, 
benefactor, saviour, all that I will ask of Heaven, 
here on earth!’’ she continued, in her wild na- 
tural enthusiasm; and again the English lover 
earnestly clasped to his bosom the Hindoo’s 
lovely daughter, the trathful “Belle of the 
Orient!” 

They separated, after a blissful interview; 
but they had entered upon the verge of a fear- 
ful venture! Old Rajab would sooner far Lave 
seen his child a corpse than to have known that 
she had committed cither of the unpardonable 
sins, as he esteemed them, of renouncing her 
religion, or of promising to wed a Christian. 

Katrin well knew his opinion upon these two 
points, and so she warned her lover to be cir- 
cumspect, for the present. 

“You will not return to England, George,’’ 
she said, in a tone that Hargreve had never 
heard her use before. “You are not yet re- 
covered, youknow. You will tarry here—/ere,” 
she repeated with emphasis, “under our roof. 
My father will never leave his room again, 
alive.” 

“T fear you are correct in your opinion,” said 
Hargreve. “He is very ill.” 

“Tknowit, Lam satistied of it. Poor Raja) 
will depart, still clinging to his idolatry, but I 
must not know his curse—a parent’s curse—” 

“You? Wherefore?” exclaimed the lover. 

“Think you he could forgive me# Never, 
Hargreve! So, pray be wary. I will be dutifal, 
and in my humble way, I will join my mother 
in soothing his final days. Buthe is sinking 
When his sun gocs down, at last, we shall be at 


| liberty to act. Till then, be discreet, and suffer 


no chance to betray the feelings or the relations 
which now exists between us.” 

“ You may trust me, Katrin.” 

“You will not go to England, George ?” she 
added, archly, with a smile. 

“You are correct, sweet Katrin. I will no 
go, for the present; I am not strong enough, I 


” 


see, 









“Did I not say so 

“Yes, yes. 1 will obey.” 

Young Hargreve kissed the fair check of the 
fascinating Hindoo girl, and they parted, ander- 
standingly, at last. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THK COBRA DI CAPELLO. 


Amoxa the pests of the East Indies may be 
classed the numerous reptiles that infest every 
part of the country, and which are known so 
notoriously, everywhere, for their variety and 
numbers, in that land. Foremost, among those 
of & mure dangerous character, stands the fatal 
cobra di capello or hooded snake, whose bite is 
certain death. 

This terribly dreaded visitor is found every- 
where, at times, throughout the entire breadth 
of Hindostan, and no bungalow, or cottage, or 
resting-place, is exempt from his calls, as he is 
no possible respecter of persons, station or locale. 
The cobra capello will insinuate himself through 
the crevices or the thatch of an eastern dwelling, 
at any hour, and the party who is so unfortu- 
nate as to be bitten by this veno-.nous reptile may 
count himself among the dead! His fate is 
sealed, as surely as the fang of this monster 
strikes through his flesh. 

In the more densely settled cities of Hindostan 
this unwelcome viper is not so often seen; but 
many instances areon record where it is shown 
that he comes and goes as suits his pleasure, 
even among the more closely peopled towns ; 
and death has frequently followed upon his visits 
in the great cities. 

About three weeks after the happy interview 
that passed between Hargreve and Katrin, and 
which we described in our last chapter, old 
Rajab lay upon his uneasy mattress, a sufferer, 
whose bodily woes were soon to be termi- 
nated; how soon he did not know. He sus- 
pected that his final end was approaching, how- 
ever, and he suspected, too, that Katrin had 
forgotten her faith in Brahminism, in a degree, 
and was inclined to favor the young English- 
man more than the old man fancied. 

“Is he gone?” said Rajab to his daughter, 
who sat at his bedside, fanning her sick father. 
“Is he gone, Katrin ?” 

“ Who, father ?” 

“The Englishman.” 

“ Hargreve ?” 

“Yes, he who has dared to look upon my 
child with an evil eye.” 

“You surely do not speak of our honored 
English guest, my father!’ exclaimed Katrin, 
surprised and grieved. 

“IT speak of him of the pale cheek, whom we 
have housed, of late.” 

“ He is cur friend,” said Katrin. 

“He is a serpent, daughter; who has crawl- 
ed beneath our shelter—whom we have nursed, 
and who now turns te bite us for our pains. Is 
he not gone ?” 

“Mr. Hargreve has not yet left, my father.” 

“Bid him_go, then, instantly. I must die, 
my child! I would die in peace. I cannot die 
while the English dog curses my household, here. 
Bid him go, I say !” 

“T cannot do that, my father.” 

“ Call Bhikez, then.” 

“O, father!’ cried the beauty, “do not be 
thus cruel and unreasonable. He will leave, 
unon, of his own free will. He is now your 
friend. Do not compel him to turn your 
enemy.” 

“This from my daughter,” exclaimed old 
Rajab, bitterly. “This from Katrin—my 
child?” 

“Father, hear me—”’ 

“Daughter, silence!” said the old man, in- 
terrupting her with a show of severity. Then, 
in a milder tone, he continued : 

“Katrin! You have been the pride of my 
house, the pearl of my eyes, the diamond of my 
soul, my ruby of promise—my jewel, my heart, 
my joy, my *ast, for eighteen years and more, 
Do you forget your father, Katrin 7” 

“No—no!” cried the girl, amid her tears. 

“ Listen, then. I would sooner see my Katrin 
dead at my feet, than she should smile upon this 
dog who seeks to pester her. Observe me, 
Katrin! Lands I have, yon know, and goods, 
and jewels in abundance All is yours, yours, 
my much loved daughter, if you obey your fath- 
er’s wishes. If you forget—nota rupee of mine 
is left you, when I depart. Bid the stranger go, 
I say !—'sh!” he continued suddenly, and an 
awful pallor blanched his cheek, as he re peated 
this warning, sowly and mysteriously—" hush 
What is thas *" 

“T hear no noise, my father.” 

—_— se) ' ash had 

A livid deathly hue pervaded old Rajal's 
face, and his features were as cold as death itself 
plainly from some secret terrible affright 
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trin feared for his reason, momentarily, and 
thought that over-excitement in his then weak 
state, had caused this sudden and awful change 
in his appearance. The Hindoo’s eyeballs seem- 
ed as if turning out of their sockets, and he en- 
deavored, without either motion of muscle or 
lim), to direct attention to the foot of the bed— 
but to no purpose, for he was misunderstood. 

“In Muni’s name, don’t stir!” muttered the 
Hindoo, as he noticed his daughter about to ap- 
proach him nearer. 

The rigid glare of poor old Rajab seemed the 
gaze of death! His daughter leaned towards 
him, still as a marble statue. He feared to 
breathe, and monstrous drops of sweat gushed 
from his still paling temples, when he suddenly 
shrieked out : 

“The cobra, Katrin!” and the secret was 
told! 

The terrible death-dealer had entered the 
apartment, and had found his way unnoticed be- 
neath the folds of the bed-clothes. He had 
coiled himself across the Hindoo’s foot, ere the 
sufferer had suspected his presence, and his ter- 
ror may be imagined, as he so suddenly realized 
the fearful pressure of his folds! The cold glazy 
skin of the murderous serpent was plainly felt 
upon the fevered instep of the invalid, and he 
knew that his hour had come! 

At the sound of that frightful name, the cobra, 
so well-known and so deeply feared by every 
dweller in the East, poor Katrin instantly shrunk 
back, appalled and horror-stricken. No aid 
could be afforded, in that emergency! The 
slightest motion of his person, the first intima- 
tion of disturbance that occurred, either on the 
part of the invalid, or of another, would prove 
the certain precursor of a blow from the reptile’s 
fatal fangs ! 

One desperate start, that should draw away 
the foot entirely, and leave the monster below 
the reach of his limb, might save him. But he 
bound himself still tighter, and his upper ex- 
tremity could now be felt, abeve, towards the 
knee. 

Human nature could bear up no longer, in that 
terrib’e dilsmma. His remaining strength was 
concentrated into one final effort, and with a 
piercing yell of agony and fright, he started up ! 
It was the Hindoo’s final struggle for life. The 
serpent clung to the contracting limb for an in- 
stant, and in the next he gave the fatal wound. 
Poor Rajab screamed, the inmates of the bunga- 
low rushed to his apartment, and the serpent 
was soon despatched by Hargreve and the ser- 
yants of the house. But his fatal work had been 
thoroughly accomplished ! 

The injured limb was quickly bared, and the 
usual antidotes were applied, with vigor, but the 
swelling around the wounds increased. The leg 
was terribly swollen in a few minutes, in spite of 
all that could be done ; in a little time longer 
consciousness departed, the deadly venom cen- 
tinued to work, and respiration ceased. Sedd 
Rajab was a corpse ! 

The Hindoo’s bungalow was indeed a house 
of mourning. So sudden and unlooked-for had 
been Sedd Rajab’s death, that he had made no 
preparation whatever for the event—and, as a 
consequence, his wife became the legal and sole 
heir of his entire vast possessions, under sanc- 
tion of the Hindoo laws. 

No pecuniary provision was known to have 
been made by the father for his daughter, the 
mother was selfish, unscrupulous, and miserly, 
and Katrin now had nothing in the world save 
her beauty, her education, and the few jewels she 
wore upon her person. A single diamond clus- 
ter, enclosed in a tasteful casket, but of which 
she did not know the value at all, had been be- 
stowed upon her by her parent, on her fifteenth 
birthday. This treasure she had always secret- 
ly preserved, and she still possessed it. But, so 
far as Rajab’s estate was concerned, the daugh- 
ter knew no right to part or parcel of it. 

The remains of the wealthy Hindoo were 
buried with the customary honors, and the 
usual tatious cer i Among the real 
mourners (who were few !) the daughter grieved 
for her kind old father’s death—and Hargreve 
condoled with the weeping Katrin, in the midst 
of her loss. 

The establishment of the rich Hindoo was 
immediately broken up by the widow, who went 
directly into more private quarters, taking along 
with her the loving and beautcous daughter, 
who had so entranced our hero. 

And thus, for a time, the lovers were entirely 
separated ; though not without a frank and mu- 
tual understanding between them. 








CHAPTER XX. 
TNE HINDOO MERCHANT'S LEGACY. 


As the reader has already been informed, Sedd 
Rajab was an immensely wealthy, but latterly a 
retired merchant of India. His meanshad been 
accumulated in the most profitable trade of the 
Fast, at a period when large fortunes were readi- 
ly acquired and in a brief number of years, com- 
paratively with the present time. 

Rajab was a thorough Hindoo, of the old 
stamp—a firm and unalterable devotee to all 
the superstitions, the bigotry, the intolerance, 
and the dogged manners of the most rigid of 
Brahminites ; and, under all circumstances, at 
all times, he was unchanged in his views, and 
in the habits he had imbibed with his early years. 

In his heart, he detested the foreigners, though 
for many long years his mercantile associations 
had brought him into continual contact with 
them, and by means of their influence and their 
purchases, from year to year, he had accumu- 
lated the greater portion of his splendid fortune. 

But he had little thought for anything akin to 
gratitude! This was no part of his creed, or 
doctrine. On the contrary, his aim had been to 
make the most out of the white barbarians, to 
so far conciliate them, from time to time, as 
to enable him to cope with fair or unfair compe- 
tition, and to secure all the trade that it was 
possible to get. 

In this aim he had been successful, from a 
small beginning, and it was searcely to be won- 
dered et, that, with his bigoted and benighted 





knowledge of honor and religious principle, he 
became more and more settled in his aversions 
towards that people whom he came to know so 
intimately in traffic, and whom he had proved to 
be “sharp” customers, to say the least of 
them. 

Nearly three weeks had expired since Rajab 
had been consigned to the waters of the Ganges ; 
and no evidence had yet turned up that his 
daughter had been provided for, in any manner— 
until one day a document was found by Katrin, 
accidentally, among his papers, which proved to 
be a memorandum of her legacy. It was sim- 
ple and pointed, and merely provided that “ if 
his only child should continue faithful to the 
religion he had taught her, and should, with her 
mother’s approval—in case of his death—unite 
herself in marriage with a true and faithful Brah- 
min, whom she should name, then, and in that 
case, upon her bridal day, she should receive a 
dowry in the shape of one Hindoo lac of gold 
rupees,* to be paid over from the bulk of his 
estate. If, onthe contrary, she should refuse 
her mother’s choice, and should dare to wed a 
foreigner, she should be cut off with but a hun- 
dred silver rupees, without farther expectancy 
in any shape whatever—her mother becoming 
the residuary legatee of his entire fortune and 
property, otherwise,” etc., ete. 

Katrin had never yet thought about a dowry, 
in any manner, and she now saw, for the first 
time, what must be her pecuniary fate, if she 
persisted in adhering to her first and only love. 
Yet she had already renounced, in her own 
heart, the idolatry of Brahminism, and had con- 
scientiously embraced the Christian religion. 
Hargreve had never been so selfish as to enter 
upon the slightest calculation in reference to the 
fortune she might attain to—and if the idea had 
ever entered his head at all, he looked upon its 
darker side, at once—for he was satisfied that 
old Rajab did not love him, and, during his life, 
would unquestionably have scouted the idea had 
he proposed it, of giving him his daughter in 
marriage, with or without an allowance. 

Thus the lovers were equally content as to 
any future fortune. Yet, notwithstanding this, 
fair Katrin, who had never yet known an ungrat- 
ified desire, for lack of ready means, would very 
gladly have brought to her future husband a 
share of the wealth which she knew her father 
possessed, and did not need ; while, at the same 
time, young Hargreve most assuredly would not 
have taken it at all amiss to have become a par- 
ticipator in the riches that Rajab might so easily 
have showered on his child, if he were so for- 
tunate as to call her his wife, and if the aged 
Hindoo chose to be liberal. The case was pre- 
sented fairly, and plainly, for the beautiful Ka- 
trin’s consideration, and she did not hesitate to 
decide what she would choose to do, if her wish 
could now be gratified. 

In the one case, it stood, adherence to Brah- 
minism, a Hindoo husband, and seven hundred 
thousand dollars; in the other, a renunciation 
of idolatry, the husband of her love and choice, 
and less than fifty silver dollars! She decided 
upon her fature—for good or ill, and folding up 
the document, which she now entertained no 
doubt had purposely been placed within her 
reach, she enclosed it to her maternal parent, 
forthwith, accompanied by the following brief 
epistle : 


“ My Morner :—To you, who gave me life, 
and to whose charge my dead father consigned 
me, the words which follow will sound strange 
and startling, but my decision is not of to-day, 
or yesterday. 

“T enclose you my father’s last will regarding 
my fature. I have taken my choice, and I will 
adhere to it! I renounce the religion of the 
heathens of our generation, I have embraced 
Christianity, I humbly hope, and I have accepted 
the offer ofan English gentleman’s hand in mar- 
riage. He weds me for myself. Iam portion- 
less, but rich in faith, and in the love of one who 
is worthy of me. 

“We shall not meet again, my mother—for 
you cannot forgive me! Be happy, in the en- 
joyment of my father’s wealth, and learn to 
pray to the great God of the Christian, for the 
light which is now hidden from your eyes. I 
will pray for you, my mother—and constantly. 
I leave my native land, forthwith, and will only 
add—furewell ! Katrin.” 


This expressive missive, with its enclosure, 
was duly submitted to the inspection of George 
Hargreve, when they next chanced to meet, 
prior to which interview, he had arranged for 
their departure from Calcutta in a fine ship bound 
to Havre, in France. This plan was clandes- 
tine, but imperative, under the circumstances. 
Both Katrin and George felt certain that extreme 
measures would instantly be adopted to prevent 
the consummation of their intentions, as soon as 
the mother should be advised of their determi- 
nation, and it was decided that the letter should 
not be forwarded until they had left the port. 
The supercargo fully approved of Katrin’s sum- 
mary course, in the premises, and preparations 
were directly made for their departure from the 
land of the Hindoos. 

The temporary means that Hargreve had pro- 
vided himself with, still held out bravely, and he 
was amply supplied with money for his present 
wants. There was no clergyman in Calcutta to 
whom he could apply to perform the marriage 
rite before they embarked, or he would have 
taken to England his beautiful Indian wife. As 
it was, therefore, the lovers solemnly pledged 
themselves to each other, in secret, and Katrin 
placed her honor and her fature fate in the 
hands of the only man she had ever known to 
love,without a scruple oradoubt of his fidelity, his 
truth, and his devotion, a course she never had 
occasion to regret. ° 

Hargreve secured passage for himself “and 
lady ” on board the homeward bound Indiaman, 
that lay in the river ready to sail, and on a 
cloudless night, with a free wind, the Emperor 
left her anchorage in the Hoogly, for sunny 
France, with the youthful lovers safe on board. 

At noon, on the following day, while the 


* A lac is one hundred thousand. A gold rupee equals 
about seven dollars. 


family were in search of the absent daughter, 
who had been missed since morning, the letter 
she had left found its way, with its stunning in- 
telligence, to her bigoted mother’s hands ! 

The ship was well at sea, and was bounding 
over the shining waves towards her western 
home. Fair Katrin did not grieve, for she was 
by far too happy to have thus escaped—and time 
flew merrily by, as the young fugitives rejoiced 
together at their present and prospective hap- 
piness. 

The Hindoo mother soon became reconciled 
to her bereavement of husband and child, and 
turned to her idols and her household gods, and 
found a satisfaction in her continuous future 
mummery. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
HOMEWARD BOUND! 


Tu good ship Emperor was a fine French 
vessel, taut and staunch, and had been in the 
East India trade about four years. The present 
was her third return voyage from Calcutta and 
Canton. She enjoyed a fine run, homeward, 
until they reached the Spanish, and up to the 
French coast, even—when their prospects chang- 
ed for the worse. 

So fine had been the weather, after crossing 
the Bay of Biscay, that for two days not a reef 
had been taken in the canvass, from flying jib to 
spanker and sky-sails; and the Emperor shot 
away, at a round thirteen-knot rate, over the 
sparkling sca towards the English Channel. 
Point Penmach lay to the eastward, and the 
ship approached still north, towards Brest, on 
the coast of France; when the gale freshened, 
sensibly, and squally winds were encountered. 

At sunset, it was found necessary to shorten 
sail. The royal-masts were sent down, the top- 
gallant sails were taken in, and the topsails were 
finally reefed. An hour after dark, the orders 
were given to close-reef the fore and mainsails, 
too; and when the second watch was set, the 
wind had so increased, while the sky grew dark 
and threatening, that the fore and main spencer, 
close-reefed main-topsail, fore-top stay-sail and 
reefed spanker, were all she could carry. Squalls 

ded, and at midnight, the Emperor was 
lying-to, under close-reefed topsails and lower 
storm-sails, only—for a violent gale from the 
northwest had set in, and the ship labored 
heavily. ’ 

The Emperor was closely laden with cum- 
brous goods, gunny-bags, silks, opium, teas, in- 
digo, ete., and her freight was exceedingly val- 
uable. A long and heavy rollin the sea soon 
caused uneasiness on the part of the captain, 
who was a good sailor, but a comparatively cau- 
tious and timid man, in times of peril. He un- 
derstood the working of his ship in all ordinary 
weather, and thus far in his experience, he could 
boast of never having encountered any serious 
accident, while at sea. He was now evidently 
anxious. 

In accordance with a theory he had, of his 
own, and which thus far in his life had fortu- 
riately proved successful, he kept his course con- 
siderably in shore—from Cape St. Vincent to 
Cape Finisterre—while most shipmasters who 
have occasion to pass up and down the usually 
turbulent Bay of Biscay, incline to avail them- 
selves of a more central route, and better sea- 
room. Thecaptain ofthe Emperor had adopted 
his own course, however, as usual with him; 
and now he found himself suddenly lying-to, in 
a severe nor’west gale, off Brest, within a few 
leagues of as bad a range of rocky coast as is 
known short of the Orkney Islands ! 

By two o’clock in the morning, the ship had 
fallen away to leeward considerably, and from 
the observation made at meridian on the pre- 
vious day, the captain knew that he had now no 
space to spare, with a heavy northwester burst- 
ing over his larboard, and a sheet of rocky break- 
ers within hail, almost, on his lee. 

Hargreve had not entered his berth at all dur- 
ing the night. His knowledge of scenes like 
this had taught him that it was more prudent to 
be on the lookout, in such emergencies; and 
he did not fancy the ship’s later management, at 
all, for he was an advocate for the middle course, 
from the Portuguese coast, and knew well the 
perils of old Biscay. He was too good a sailor, 
and had been too long an officer on shipboard 
to interfere, however, or to offer advice, gratui- 
tously. He drew out a brace of “life-preser- 
vers ”’ which he had provided himself with, and, 
encased in a rough weather suit, he silently kept 
an eye to windward, and waited for whatever 
might turn up, hoping for the best, but really in 
fear of the worst! 

So violent had the hurricane become, at last, 
it was clear that it would be impossible to claw 
off the coast, and it was quite as clear, to all on 
board who knew anything of the ship’s jeopardy, 
that she must inevitably go ashore. No one saw 
this sooner than did young Hargreve, who then 
lost no time in communicating with Katrin, who 
was confined below, with three or four other 
passengers, and who was in the deepest alarm, 
in consequence of the rolling of the ship, and 
the roaring of the still increasing wind and 
storm. 

“Ts not this frightful, George t” said Katrin, 
clinging to his arm. ‘“ What is the prospect?” 

“Not over agreeable, I assure you,” said the 
lieutenant. ‘“ But we must face it, with our best 
courage. Here,” he continued, passing a dis- 
tended life-preserver about her waist, and secur- 
ing it, “ now, do not leave my side, on any con- 
sideration, after we quit this cabin.” 

“Ts it thus threatening ?” 

“We are in imminent peril. If the ship does 
not haul off to windward within an hour, I am 
sure she must go ashore.” 

“And be lost!” exclaimed Katrin—“ lost, did 
you say, George?” 

“We will not anticipate the result, dearest, 
but can only do our best for self-preservation, if 
the trial comes. Have you anything of value 
that you wish to preserve? If so, secure it. 
We shall do well if we escape, should the ship 
strike on this ragged coast.” 

“No, George, nothing. Yes, yes,” she con- 








tinued, an instant afterwards, “ the little casket.” 





* Quick, then! Secure it, and your jewels. 
Attach them to your person—yon will have no 
time to attend to this, by-and by.” 

Half an hour afterwards, there was an increased 
bustle on deck. All hands had been summoned 
from below. Daylight began to break, and the 
foaming shore was clearly in sight! Ah, how 
the perilled crew of the now ill-fated Emperor 
yearned for the aid that could not reach them! 
And how earnestly did Katrin pray to the good 
God of the Christian, that they might yet be 
preserved from the danger so closely in view. 

The topsail had been blown out, and the top- 
mast was carried away, three hours before day- 
light. Not an inch of canvass could be spread 
on her, and she was now completely at the mercy 
of the crashing rolling seas that gushed down 
upon her, one after another, as she was sweep- 
ing rapidly on to the lee-shore beyond—where a 
grave was yawning among the boulders, to re- 
ceive her creaking timbers, her cargo, and her 
crew ! 

The shore for miles above and below where 
the ship now tossed, exhibited one white stream 


of foaming surge. There were but a few rocks | 


in sight outside of the general rugged land itself, 
the shore being bold in that vicinity, but too high 
up, evidently, to strand the vessel with any hope 
of subsequent safety. The helm was finally put 
up, and the anchor was dropped. For amoment 
the ship jerked round, a crash followed, and the 
cables had parted. The best-bower was then 
quickly got over—another wrench succeeded— 
the mingled shouts of, “ Lost! breakers! to the 
boats! God save us!” followed this, and 
officers, passengers, and crew were huddled in 
a mass of uncontrollable confusion over the reel- 
ing vessel’s side, as she tumbled ruthlessly on 
before that driving hurricane! 

The men had deserted the wheel, which they 
neglected to lash, and every man appeared to be 
for himself, the natural mildness of the captain 
disabling him from having the slightest control 
over them, amid the fury of their fears and ex- 
citement. The ship was rolling broadside on, 
and every wave that came breached clean over 
her decks. More than half the crew had already 
been washed overboard, the shricking passen- 
gers clung to the weather shrouds, two of the 
boats had been stove at the side, and lost, in the 
midst of the consternation, and the long-boat 
still remained at her lashings, the wind and sea 
being so heavy that it had been too risky to at- 
tempt to clear her. This was the last ray of 
hope, however, and as but little nautical skill 
had been evinced, thus far, by the master of the 
Emperor, in his present emergency, it was not 
expected, by Hargreve, that he would now dis- 
play it! 

He lacked both courage and decision of char- 
acter, in a crisis. At the last extremity of time, 
the lieutenant himself seized an axe, and cling- 
ing first to the rigging, then to the mizen shrouds 
and then to the weather bulwarks, while the ship 
careened and pitched fearfully, he contrived to 
cut the lashings that secured the boat, which 
fell heavily over against the starboard side of the 
vessel. After considerable labor, she was low- 
ered away, but, with the greatest difficulty, five 
persons only got aboard of her, as she swung off 
astern. Katrin was still clinging to the rigging. 
Hargreve saw his opportunity, and seizing her 
in his arms, he sprang aft into the boat, which a 
moment afterwards was three cables’ lengths to 
leeward of the doomed and sinking Indiaman. 

The people in the boat were at the mercy of 
the storm, for there were neither sails nor oars on 
board the long-boat! Hargreve took the tiller, 
however, and put her head away from the wind, 
hoping that they might drift to leeward, and keep 
afloat until they might chance to fall in with 
some craft that would have weathered the storm. 
A small light spar was happily discovered 
among the rubbish in the bottom of the boat, 
and with the aid of an old rope or two, anda 
handful of thole-pins that were scattered with 
the litter, and with which he wedged the spar 
into the socket, he contrived to rig a jury-mast 
that served him, seasonably. Upon this he sub- 
sequently bent a large shawl which Katrin had 
thrown about her at the last moment, and which 
answered very well for a sail, for the time being, 
as soon as the wind lulled a little, which was the 
case an hour after they deserted the ship. 

Before nine o’clock in the morning of that day, 
the wind hauled, the clouds began to lighten, 
and the sea subsided sensibly. But the Em- 
peror had been dashed upon the rocks, twelve 
leagues south of Brest, and was a total wreck. 
Not a vestige of her hull was ever seen after- 
wards, and her cargo never saw the light of day. 
Of all the crew and passengers on board, none 
but the five persons in the long-boat were ever 
discovered, to tell the story of that fearful and 
fatal wreck ! 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 





TIED DOWN AT HOME, 


A friend of ours, living not far from Pontise, 
was one day importuned by his wife to take her 
toaride. The gentleman, being a man of busi- 
ness, pleaded his engagements, when the wife 
replied with the old story, that she must “ be tied 
down at home.” The husband replied that if 
any person would furnish him with clothing to 


wear, and enough to eat and drink he would be | 


willing to “ be tied down at home.” 

A few days after, the gentleman came home 
earlier than usual, and being fatigued, lay down 
on the sofa and fell into a sound sleep. Mis wife 
took cords and slyly tied his hands together, 
served his feet in the same way, and made him 
fast to the sofa. She then set a table with all 
that the house afforded, and placed an extra suit 


within his reach. This done, she started to pay | 


a friend a visit. Upon her retarning late in the 
evening, she found her subject of domestic dis- 
cipline in the same position, except he was wide 
awake and very mad. 

“« What on earth does all this mean *” said he. 

“Nothing,” quietly remarked his wife, ‘ex- 
cept the consummation of your earthly wishes, 
enough to eat, drink and wear, and to be ‘tied 
down at home.’ ” 

They were seen riding out next day.— Oswego 
Herald. 





Tt was a noble victory which Eaclid got over 
his angry brother, who, being highly displeased, 
cried out, “ Let me perish, if I be not revenged !"” 
But he answered, “ And let me perish, if I do 
not make you kind, and quickly forget your 
anger!” 


A CHARACTER, 

Mrs. Perkins is a lady of ample dimensions 

and always carries a wicker basket with two han- 
| dles, and a large, brown parasol. She generally 
| favors you with her company at the most incon- 
venient times; as when the servant girl has left 
you, and the parlor fire isn't lighted yet, and you 
are quilting in the back basement, and have set 
your eldest hope, Jerusha Ann, to washing the 
breakfast things. As a necessary conseqnence 
that interesting ceremony has been prolonged 
for the space of three hours and a quarter. Mrs 
P. “thinks she will stay,” when you ask her: 
and mentions incidentally, as she takes off her 
bonnet, that “she hkes roast goose, and apple- 
sarse, better than anything else a’most;" and 
also that “she never relishes dinner without 
pie.” While you are absent, preparing those 
articles of food, she takes the opportunity of ex- 
amining the texture of lite Tommy's clothing; 
and surveying your pantry to see if Mr. Smith 
isa “good provider.” When vou return, she 
inquires whether you don’t tind Mr. S., taking 
his dinner down town makes him very dissipated ? 
and when you blush at the insinuation, she shakes 
her head and says “ she thought so.” 

During the afternoon she entertains you with 
an account of an illness, from which her forty- 
second cousin has just recovered, and the reme- 
dies which Dr. Jalap prescribed on the occasion ; 
and as the clock strikes five she “really must 
go.” Tea being on the table, and Mr. “Smith 
just come home, you endeavor to persuade her 
to remain until the conclusion of that meal ; but 
no entreaties will prevail, and she departs, hav- 
ing borrowed a shawl, a pair of overshoes, and 
an umbrella, as ithas begun to rain; and accept- 
ed Mr. Smith’s proffered escort. Hours pass on, 
and Mr. Smith does not return. You picture to 
yourself various accidents by land and water, in 
which Mr. Smith figures conspicuously; and 
flatten your nose against the window panes, until 
that useful and ornamental feature is of a pale 
lilac color. At length, about ten o’clock, Mr. 
Smith arrives; and you hear from that near 
starved and completely frozen gentleman, an ac- 
count of his adventures. First they took the 
wrong stage, and went two miles out of their 
way; and when they took the right one, they 
drove past the street where they should have 
stopped ;_and then Mrs, Perkins discovered that 
she had left her brown parasol behind her, and 
Mr. Smith had to pursue the stage several blocks 
to recover that useful article. And the driver 
was so enraged at being obliged to stop, that he 
descended from the box and offered to “ fight” 
Mr. Smith, and was only deterred from exhibit- 
ing his pugilistic skill by the arrival of an intox- 
icated policeman, who appeared to consider it his 
duty to arrest not only Mr. Smith, but also an 
old lady passenger, who good-naturedly endeav- 
ored to explain matters, by stating, that “that 
there gentleman warn’t doing nothing but asking 
for his wife’s numberill.” 

Rescued from this dilemma, Mrs. Perkins had 
to be extricated from a bank of mud, in which, 
by some unaccountable accident, she had become 
firmly fastened during his absence; and when 
she arrived at her own residence, it was a long 
time before she could “make her folks hear the 
bell,” which she remembered, after jerking effect- 
ually for nearly an hour, was “took off to be 
mended.” And then she detained Mr. Smith 
ten minutes longer, for the purpose of sending 
a@ message to yourself, to the effect that she 
“would try and get round again next week.” 
So you drink your cold tea, and eat your cold 
muffins, and lay awake all night with little Tom- 
my, who, from some unaccountable reason, is 
excessively sick. You discover next morning, 
however, that Mrs. Perkins has kindly bestowed 
three hard green apples upon that interesting 
infant, whose illness is no longer a mystery. 

nd, to crown all, Mrs. Brown, a mutual friend, 
informs you soon after, that Mrs. Pe kins has 
said to her, “ that of all the thriftless !r usekeep- 
ers, you were the worst, and that she no longer 
wonders that Mr. Smith is such a dissipated 
creature.”—New York Mirror. 
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A LADY FREEMASON, 


The Hon. Elizabeth St. Leger was the only 
female ever initiated into Freemasonry. How 
she obtained this honor we will state to our read- 
ers. Doneraile, Miss St. Leger’s father’s father, 
a bo | zealous Mason, held a warrant, and occa- 
sionally opened lodge at Doneraife House, his 
sons and some intimate friends assisting ; and it 
is said that never were the Masonic duties more 
rigidly performed than by them. Previous to 
the initiation of a gentleman into the order, Miss 
St. Leger, who was a young girl, happened to be 
in an apartment adjoining the room generally 
used for lodge purposes. This room at the time 
was undergoing some alteration ; amongst other 
things the wall was considerably reduced in one 
part. The young lady having heard the voice 
of the Freemasons, and prompted by the curi- 
osity natural to all to see this mystery, so long 
and so secretly locked up from public view, she 
had the courage to pick a brick from the wall 
with her scissors, and witnessed the ceremony. 
Curiosity satisfied, fear at once took possession 
of hermind. There was no mode of escape ex- 
cept through the very room in which the ceremon 
was being enacted, and that being at the far oe § 
and the room a very large one, she had resolu- 
tion sufficient to attempt her escape that way ; 
and with light but trembling step, glided along 
unobserved, laid her hand on the handle of the 
door, and gently opening it, before her stood the 
Tyler with his drawn sword. A shrick that 
acer through the apartment alarmed the mem- 
bers of the lodge, who rushed to the door, and 
finding Miss St. Leger had witnessed the cere- 
mony, their rage was excessive. A consultation 
was held, and it was decmed advisable to initiate 
her, in preference to binding her by any ordinary 
oath ; but little did they think that the member 
so strangely received into the craft would afver- 
wards reflect the greatest lustre on the annals of 
Masonry.—Lady’s Ne wspaper (Enq). 


+ eee + - 

HINTS TO YOUNG MARRIED WOMEN, 
As soon as the rites are consummated, shake 
| off the veil of deceit which has so disguised you 
from your lover, and show your husband all your 
mental deformity. Having shown him the bright 
side of your character while you were ensnaring 
him, show what a foo! he was by giving him a 
specimen of your darkest traits in a batch. He 
will be certain to feel Lord Bacon’s seven addi- 
tional years a8 soon as prophesied. jehiewe that 
now life has no cares. With your maidenhood 
you shook them off, and took up indolent plea- 
| sures and wretched selfishness. Your husband 
is the scape-goat of all your sins and peccadil- 
loes, and is slightly responsible for them. Do 
not neglect these privileyes. 

Your principal business now is to adorn your- 
self. If you are handsome, so much the better 
will the nchest clothes become you ; or if plain, 
so much the more need of helps to beaaty. 
Never hesitate about obtaining any article on ac- 
count of the expense—that is but a small affair— 
get whatever becomes, and as ofien as the fash 
ions change, especially if your husband has an 
account at the store. The size of his income is 
of the least possible interest to you, although it 
may result in depriving you of your spoons.— 
N.Y. Picayune. 





_-- +¢meee - —-— — 
Strevetrn.—Strength does not consist only 
in the more or the less. There are different sorts 
of strength, as well as different degrees. The 
strength of marble to resist—the strength of 
steel to oppose—the strength of the fine gold, 
which you can twist round your finger, but 
| which can bear the force of innumerable pounds 
| without breaking —Mrs. Jameam 
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OLD ROGER JOHNSON. 


BY PAUL CREYTON. 


“Ten cents, ten cents!’ muttered old Roger 
Johnson, fumbling the bit of silver in his palm. 
“Ten cents,” he repeated, childishly, a feeble 
smile flitting over his blue lips, with a sickly 
glare on his haggard features; “ ’tisn’t much ; 
but it will buy my supper—breakfast, dinner and 
supper, all inone—and God be thanked for that 
—God be thanked for that !” 

His words died away to an inaudible whis- 
per, as, hugging his tattered garments around 
him, he tottered along the street. 

It was at the close of a rude winter’s uay. 
The evening dusk had fallen, and a few fine 
flakes of snow fluttered down out of the dark 
gray clouds that lowered above the city: As 
old Roger picked his way carefully across the 
icy slabs, a gay young lamplighter, passing on 
his evening round, set his ladder against a post 
close by, mounted smartly, and touched with a 
match the eager jets of gas, which cast a yellow 
radiance all around the old man’s feet. 

“Ha!” said Roger, with the very ghost of a 
laugh flitting airily from his numb, cold lips, 
“that’s a goodomen. Light, light, golden light, 
too, all over my poor old ragged shoes! So, in 
my life, I’ve been groping, groping, though 
Heaven knows I capered as gaily as any school- 
boy once, and walked as proudly as any youth, 
afterwards—till now the cold winter night is set- 
ting in, and it’s all-powering dark before me— 
so dark, and chill, and threatening! But there 
will come a gleam soon—just like this which 
brightens all around me—and—and—” 

The old man was mumbling again—with a 
sort of childish, dreamy glee, when, setting his 
foot incautiously upon a cled of ice, he slipped, 
and fell helplessly on the frozen ground. 

“ Hillo, old cove—you hurt?” cried a merry 
schoolboy. 

“ He’s down there looking after a pin,” laugh- 
ed another, sliding by, with a sled at his heels. 

The boys passed on and the old man strug- 
gled to regain his feet. But he was feeble and 
rheumatic, and the fall had well nigh shaken the 
life out ofhim. When he came alittle to himself, 
he observed that a kind gentleman was assisting 
him with cheering words. 

“No, Iam not much damaged,” said Roger, 
gratefully. “ Thank you, sir, ’twouldn’t have 
been much matter if I’d broken my neck. Taint 
of much account in the world—nobody would 
miss old Roger Johnson.” 

“Have you far to go?” asked the stranger. 

“Not to-night, thank Heaven. I live, or rath- 
er stay, right around the corner here, third door 
up the alley.” 

“Well, good-night to you. Mind and keep 
your legs under you,” cried the stranger. 

He passed on, and the old man, dragging his 
shaking limbs into a provision shop on the corner, 
purchased a loaf of bread with the bit of silver 
to which he had clung tightly all the while, then 
creeping with unsteady steps into the alley, en- 
tered a dark, dilapidated doorway with his supper 
under his arm. 

As he was stumbling up a dismal old staircase, 
a sharp feminine voice cried out to him from the 
floor of the first landing : 

“Ts that you, Johnson ?” 

“Ts’pose it is ; though I sometimes more than 
half believe I’m somebody else,”’ replied the old 
man. 

“Why didn’t you speak? I’d open the door, 
so ’s ’t you could see,” cried the other. 

“Where does that light come from ?” asked 
Roger. “Do you indulge in lamplight, for it’s 
hardly dark, Mrs. Stone ?” 

‘Come in here, and you'll see! There, you 
didn’t expect such a fire as that, did you, John- 
son ?” 

“Bless you, woman, that I didn’t! You're 
warm as toast inhere! How jolly it is to seea 
stove all of a glow like that! Where did your 
coal come from ?” 

“0,” said Mrs. Stone, “Sydney brought 
me three dollars to-day; and the children was 
all a shivering and chattering so on the stingy 
little wood fire, I took itinto my head that these 
three dollars should go to getting us all warm 
once, if we was never warm again in our lives. 
So what did I do but go and order a quarter of 
a ton of coal; and the young ones have been as 
merry as crickets ever since. They’re quite con- 
tent to go without their supper, so there’s a good 
fire for them to cuddle down by. Come in; it’s 
a free warm, Johnson. As long as the coal 
lasts, I want everybody to enjoy it that can. 
You shall set with us this evening—your room 
is so awful dreary, Johnson !” 

The frozen tears thawed in the old man’s eyes ; 
but his voice was so choked that he could not 
express his thanks. Seating himself in a rick- 
etty old chair, he warmed his cold shins and 
rubbed his shriveled hands over the stove; pat- 
ted the children’s heads; and ended by dividing 
the larger portion of his loaf among them, re- 
serving but a scanty fragment for himself. 

Mrs. Stone remonstrated against this gener- 
osity. But the children seized upon the food so 
eagerly, that the grateful old man declared, with 
tears running down his cheeks, that it did him 
more good to see them eat, than it would for 
him to sit down to the most bountiful feast. 

The meagre meal was soon concluded, when 
heavy footsteps were heard on the stairs. The 
poor woman’s heart almost ceased to beat. She 
turned so pale that the old man observed her 
change of countenance, even in that dim light. 

“Ts it father ?”’ whispered the children. 

At that moment an angry voice demanded with 
an oath, “ why she did not hold a light ?” 

“Hush!” said Mrs. Stone to the cowering 
little ones. 

She opened the door and presently a shabby, 
frost-bitten, middle-aged man came blustering 
into the room. It was the woman’s husband, 
who, always when he had money to spend, de- 
serted his family for the grog shop, and who, in- 
variably on finding himself destitate, returned 
to them for shelter. 

He was 2 brutal, tyrannical man, thoug: he 








had not been always so, in sooth—and his ap- 
pearance was a signal for general trouble and 
fear. It made poor old Roger Johnson’s heart 
burn in his bosom to hear Jacob Stone demand 
money of his wife, and curse her because she had 
that day spent all their oldest son’s earnings for 
fuel; and when the unfeeling father snatched 
from the hands of a sickly child the crust that 
had been given it to gnaw, the old man spoke 
out his indignation. This led to a sharp quar- 
rel, and he was driven with oaths from the 
room. Jacob slammed the door after him, and 
the feeble lodger crept darkling up to his cold 
and windy attic. 

He sighed as he sat there in the gloom, on 
the uninviting bed. The comfort he had just 
tasted made the present desolation more bitter 
by its contrast. The old man huddled himself 
together with the tattered bed-covering wrapped 
around him, and resting his elbows on his knees, 
wept and sobbed like any little child. It seem- 
ed the darkest of all the dark, dark hours he yet 
had known. Always until now, he had seen 
some little ray of hope when the gloom was 
thickest ; but in the present anguish, nothing was 
left him but to die. 

Once the old man started up and cursed him- 
self for a fool. He was half-famished, in a win- 
try garret; and the reflection that he had given 
away to the greedy ones of Jacob Stone nearly 
the whole of his last loaf, fired him with indig- 
nation at his own folly. 

“Tdeserve to starve,” he muttered. “The 
world is all selfishness, and he who gives any- 
thing is a dull dolt—let him suffer! But, O 
God, this hunger and cold !—have I deserved so 
much ?” 

There were others well fed and warmed that 
night. Roger thought of them; he visited in 
fancy the houses of the rich; he saw happy 
families with shining faces sitting around glow- 
ing hearths. Then he wept again; not now 
with envy or remorse. He thanked God that 
there was comfort in the world, although his lot 
was to suffer. He thought of the man who gave 
him the money that purchased the loaf; of him 
who lifted him up when he had fallen, and spok- 
en kind words to him; of the good and patient 
Mrs. Stone, the mother of the children he had 
fed ; and for all his hunger pangs he felt richly 
compensated, in the consciousness of having 
done one self-forgetting, charitable act, which 
made him, in spite of his poverty and rags, a 
brother to all the good and noble hearts that 
throbbed in human clay. 

The old man’s limbs meanwhile grew chill 
and numb; and he was wondering if it would 
be possible for him to get warm if he went to 
bed, when he heard a step on the stair, and pres- 
ently saw a light shining through the wide cracks 
around the door. 

“ Have you gone to bed, Johnson?” 

It was Mrs. Stone’s voice, and the old man 
aroused himself to answer. 

“No; I thought I’d try a sitting-freeze first,” 
said he, with sad, playful humor. “Anything 
wanting ?” 

“Yes,” replied the woman. “ There’s a man 
down stairs wants to see you.” 

“To see me ?” echoed the astonished lodger, 
starting up. ‘ You don’t mean me ?” 

Mrs. Stone did mean him, indeed; and he 
hastened to shake the coverlid from his shoul- 
ders, and accompany her down stairs. All was 
quiet in her room; Jacob having fallen asleep 
by the stove stupefied by the heat. The caller 
was waiting in the dark entry-way below; and 
the woman held the lamp while Roger went down 
to speak with him. 

The old man was all tremulous with a vague 
apprehension that something was going to 
happen to him; nor was this feeling entirely dis- 
sipated when, in the person who took his hand, 
and addressed him with kindly tones, he recog- 
nized the man that had so lately helped him to 
regain his footing in the slippery street. 

“T was afraid I should not find you,” said the 
visitor. ‘But from the time I left you, your 
words, ‘ Old Roger Johnson—around the corner, 
third door up the alley’—kept ringing in my 
ears, and I was finally compelled to come back 
and look for you.” 

“ God bless you, sir,” articulated the shiver- 
ing old man. “ This is an honor—I don’t know 
how I have deserved—you must have made a 
mistake.” 

“None at all. I thought you might be very 
poor and in need of assistance.” 

“ True, true—I am poor enough, but—but—” 

Roger’s voice failed him; and he began to 
shake again as with an ague. 

“ You are cold,” said his newfriend. “Come, 
let’s step into yonder shop and talk over 
matters.” 

Roger hesitated. 

“They turn me out, sir, when I go there to 
get warm.” 

“They will not turn me out,” replied the 
other. ‘Come along.” 

They entered a common refreshment saloon, 
and by the countenance and protection of his 
new friend, Roger was permitted to enjoy a seat 
by the stove. 

“You look like a man who has seen hard 
times,” observed the stranger. 

“T have suffered almost everything, sir,” re- 
plied Johnson, in a subdued, unsteady tone. “I 
don’t know why I am left to live.” 

“But you have some idea of happiness in 
store for you yet; no man is without that, you 
know!” 

“I sometimes dream of such a thing. I have 
hopes, I have hopes, sir—rainbow colored, some 
of ’em are, too. But it’s all delusion. My cas- 
tles are built in the air, and they’re forever 
tumbling down abort my ears. I know what 
would make me happy, sir; but what’s the use 
of talking? It’s something I can’t have.” 

“ Speak it out, friend Johnson!” cried the 
stranger. “But be careful and not place your 
expectations too high. The gods love mod- 
esty, you know.” 

“ Well, sir, it’s just this—nothing more nor 
less than three meals a day.” 

“Three meals a day !” 

“I knew yon’d call itextravagant,” said Rog- 
er, with a faint smile. “But I wouldn’t mind 





your rich dishes ; only give me plenty of bread 
and potatoes—with now and then a bit of cheese, 
or salt fish, or may-be a morsel of dried beef or 
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“ What would you fancy? ‘Twill dono harm 


“Tam well aware that the only genuine, civ- 


smoked bacon; make me sure of that, day after | ilized way of living, is to have a house of one's 
day, as long as I live, so that I can keep clear | own—but that of course I am not foolish encugh 


of the alms-house, and you’d see mea happy 
man, if there is not another in creation !” 

“And haven’t you as much already?” cried 
the astonished stranger. 

Roger replied that with his poor health he had 
found it so difficult to get work that winter, and 
it was always so painful for him to ask alms, 
that his subsistence had not averaged half a 
meal a day. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed his friend; “in 
all this wasteful city, is it possible that one man 
can be found reduced to such extremes! One, 
too, whose happiness would be so cheaply pur- 
chased—three poor meals a day !” 

“Cheap, ifone had the money,” suggested 
Roger. 

“Thave the money! and by all that’s pre- 
cious, I will devote so much of it to a pension 
that will afford you this royal bliss !” 

“O sir, don’t jest with me!” 

“I’m not jesting, friend Johnson! To show 
you how much in earnest I am—waiter, cook 
this man the choicest steak you have. Or would 
you prefer mutton chops? or, anything else on 
the bill? Speak for yourself.” 

As soon as the old man had sufficiently re- 
covered from his amazement to realize his good 
fortune, he made choice of some cold fowl, 
with hot biscuit and coffee, because these com- 
forting items could be most readily produced. 

The sympathetic stranger, who, by the way, 
was a fine looking man of forty, with a tasteful 
whisker and an exceedingly pleasant eye—seem- 
ed to enjoy the meal although he tasted nothing, 
quite as much as the famished Roger himself. 

Still the old man was unable to realize that 
he was to have the luxury of such living every 
day. It seemed so much like a fairy story, or a 
dream ! 

“Tf you don’t believe me, look here ; this is 
my business card. You ought to know me— 
perhaps you do. I am rich enough to afford any 
little caprice of this kind—as you will see, by 
calling at my store in the morning.” 

Roger began to be convinced. By this time 
the stimulus of food was having its effect, and 
the happiness found expression in deep, quiet 
laughter and tears. 

“ Now are you sure you are going to be per- 
fectly happy ?” asked Mr. Upton. “Three 
meals a day—all the world has that, but I don’t 
know two really happy men. Isn’t there some- 
thing else you would like ?” 

“TI forgot my clothes,” said Roger. “I 
should like a good warm coat and whole trousers 
and shoes, for this cold weather; but then, if I 
have plenty to eat, I can manage to keep myself 
warm.” 


to think of.” 

“ But supposing you were to have a house— 
what sort of a house would you like ” 

“If you mean just such a house as I would 
like—why, I'd say some such a house as this of 
yours. Everything seems so comfortable here ! 
A man ought to be happy as Adam, in an Eden 
like this.” j 

“Now, I'll tell you what, old man,” cried the 
enthusiastic merchant—“ I can’t think of turning 
myself out of doors, even for the sake of philos- 
ophy; but if you'll let me live here and have 
my own way a little, I'll give you this honse 
to be your home as long as you live.” 

Qld Roger Johnson opened his eyes wider 
with wonder. 

“Tt shall be as if you were my father,” said 
the eccentric Mr. Upton. ‘“ Everything I have 
shall be at your service. You shall sit with me 
at table, and enjoy your three meals a day; my 
tailor, my baker, my servants—all are yours. 
So you'll have nothing to do but be happy! 


’T will be worth half my fortune to have a happy’ 


man inmy house. What do you say to that?” 

“ Now you are mocking me ?”’ sighed the old 
man, deeply troubled. 

“So you thought at first ; but I'll teach you 
that I was never more in earnest in my life.” 

“But I can never pay you!” 

“You will pay me, I tell you, by being 
happy !” 

“It is too much—too much !” 

“Nota jot too much, old man. And take 
my word for it, it wont be long before you will 
think of something else necessary to full and 
complete bliss. I see by your eye you have al- 
ready thought of something ; am I right?” 

“ Indeed,” said the old man, letting fall a tear, 
“T can never think of being happy, until I know 
whether my child Edith still lives, or what has 
become of her.” 

“ Ho, then you have a daughter ?” 

“ Thad a daughter—to know that I have one, 
and that she is fair, and good, and happy, would 
be worth more than all these blessings you so 
lavishly bestow upon me; to know that, is all I 
ask of Heaven—then I would be content to 

je’ 
a But how could you losc sight of your 
child?” : 

“0, it would take a long story to tell you that. 
The poor thing’s mother married me against the 
will of her family, who hated me because I was 
poor. But I was fortunate in business ; and in 
the course of time I was able to invite my wife’s 
proud parents to my own house, and treat them 
as well as such people ought to be treated. 
Edith was our third child; and all the dearer, 
b she came late to fii the place of one 





“The clothes you shall have,” rejoined the 
other. ‘I had forgotten them myself. Waiter, 
call ahack forme. You shall go to my house, 
friend Johnson, and I’ll look over my wardrobe 
this very evening, and see if I can’t furnish you 
with an outfit.” 

The old man’s heart leaped for joy. Still, he 
seemed to be more than half-inclined to believe 
that it was all a trick, even after Mr. Upton had 
taken him with him into the hack. 

“T’ve made sure of my supper, at any rate,” 
said Roger to himself. ‘ There’s no trick about 
that.” 

They alighted before a handsome brick dwell- 
ing-house, with a silver knob on the door, and a 
silver bell handle, and the name of “ Upton” 
on a silver-plate—as the old man saw by a bright 
gaslight that burned before the just painted steps. 

The merchant entered by means of a night- 
key, showing that he felt at home on the prem- 
ises; and presently the old man was introduced 
into a snug little library, where, among other 
comforts, there was a glowing fire in the grate. 

The adventure looked more and more like 
reality ; and when with his own hands the mer- 
chant brought from an adjoining room, coats, 
vests, pantaloons and shirts, all good and whole, 
some scarcely worn at all, and told him to choose 
what suited him best, Roger chuckled with a 
deep inward joy, scarce clouded by a doubt. 

“But I ought to have a good wash and shave 
*fore getting into anything respectable in the 
shape of clothing.” 

“T thought of that, so I ordered a warm bath, 
which will be ready for you in a few minutes. 
I’ve sent for my barber, too, who’ll be here by 
the time you come out of the bath. Now have 
faith, old man, and fear nothing. I’m deter- 
mined to see if it’s possible to make one man 
perfectly happy.” 

“You’ve chosen a promising subjéct,” said 
Johnson, with a smile of quiet glee. “I’m a 
good natural capacity that way ; and if any man 
is suffered to appreciate comfort, I can set up 
that modest claim !”” 

So the old man was put into a bath ; then bar- 
bered by a fellow skilful with razor and shears ; 
and finally clad in garments that would have 
been respectable on ’change. 

Then Roger sat down in the easy chair which 
Upton placed for him before the grate, and wept 
like a child. 

“ What's the matter?” asked his friend. 

“This reminds me of my better days—it 
brings such strange things to my memory!” 
murmured the old man. 

“Ts that all? I thought there might be some- 
thing else necessary to your happiness.” 

“ Nothing—nothing !” 

“Nothing at all? Are you sure t” 

“Indeed ”"—a cloud passed over the old man’s 
face—* there is one thing I would like to have 
mended a little, but I had no thought of asking 
the favor of you.” 

“Speak out, I tell you, old man! I knew 
there was something else.” 

“My lodging is cheerless and cold. I freeze 
there these raw nights; and I aint sure three 
meals a day and the warmest clothing will be 
sufficient to carry my happiness into that gloomy 
hole.” 

“ What will you have, then” 

“QO, Task nothing; bat the truth is, if I was 
able to rent a little more comfortable lodging—” 





brother and two sisters, who one after the other 
had been taken from our hearts and laid in the 
grave. When she was thirteen years old, a fail- 
ure of a large firm in which my fortune and rep- 
utation were staked, swept away everything I 
had earned, and left me penniless. In the midst 
of the trouble, my poor wife died, and necessity 
compelled me to commit Edith to the care of her 
grandparents. 

“O the sorrow of that time!” said the old 
man, weeping again. ‘‘ To forget it, and to re- 
trieve my fallen fortunes, I made a voyage to the 
East Indies. ’Twould take all night to tell you 
what chances befell me on sea and land. Let 
allthat pass. It is enough to say that, after an 
absence of twenty years, I returned with broken 
health, poor as when I wentabroad. Then com- 
menced a search for my child ; but her grand- 
parents had been dead many years—she had 
been thrown upon the world. I could find no 
one to tell me what had become of her—no one 
who remembered her even !” 

“ And is it so 'y to your happi that 
you should find her?” asked Mr. Upton. “ Con- 
sider—how changed she is by this time, if indeed 
she lives !” 

“T have thought of that,” sighed Roger. “ But 
O, she was the sweetest gir!. If I could but 
find her as I left her—still a child—then—then 
my cup of happiness would be full!” 

The merchant arose, smiling, noble-browed, 
radiant with the inspiration that filled him. 

“ Have faith,”’ he cried —“ have faith, and mir- 
acles may yet be performed. I have a power to 
do you good beyond anything you have yet con- 
ceived of. Speak the word, and it shall be done. 
Shall I restore your child?” 

He looked and spoke like a prophet. The 
old man was thrilled and awed. Hislips moved 
with a feeble murmur; and on the instant, open 
flew a door at the merchant’s touch, and into the 
full flooding light which streamed from the astral 
globe, stepped the graceful form of a young girl, 
fresh, and beautiful, and glad, with bright curls 
rippling all over her fair head and neck. 

“My own child—my own Edith!” cried out 
the wonder-struck old man. “ But—but—it 
cannot be,” he faltered, sinking back upon the 
chair from which he had risen, in the excitement 
of the moment—“ it canrot be !”” 

“ Look at her,” said the merchant, “and have 
faith.” 

The old man looked again. Those melting 
blue eyes, that sweet and cherry mouth, those 
dimpled cheeks, the fair, white brow, and demure 
chin—every feature was his child’s, his Edith’s ! 
Yet it was not his child that stood before him; 
else she was something more than human; else 
she was an apparition that might at any time 
vanish into air. 

“Who are you, darlingt”” he asked, in brok- 
en accents. 

“Tam Edith Johnson,” said the child, with 
a bashful smile. 

The old man took her in his arms, and bowed 
his face over that lovely head, and sobbed out 
his emotion. 

“T understand it now!” he said, speaking 
with an effort. ‘‘ This is my child’s child—my 
Edith’s Edith! And my Edith—the woman, 
the mother, where is she 1” 





Already a slender female form was kneeling at 
the old man’s feet; affectionate lips kissed his 
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hands, affectionate eyes bathed them in warm 
tears ! 

* Father—father!” 

The kneeler looked up. It seemed his own 


| lost wife that had come up out of the past to em 


brace him there again ! 

Otime! © miracle of life! O wondrous di 
vine law! ever working in the broad day and in 
the secrecy and silence of night—when we wake 
and when we sleep, the same—pushing forward 


| the germ into the plant, from the plant produc 


| 





; chance of losing my life.”—I/ome Journal, 


ing flower and fruit, and from flower and fruit 
evoking new germs—creating all things new, 
each hour and each moment in the day—parent 
and child, parent and child, forever! 

Such thoughts whirled and burned in the old 
man’s brain as daughter and grand-daughter lay 
in his arms, and his hot tears rained down upon 
their hair. 

“How is it that I never found you before, 
dear father?” asked Mrs. Upton—for she was 
the merchant's wife. “How I have longed 
to hear from you—to know if you were alive. 
I thought you must have died in some foreign 
land, but when my good husband, here, came 
home this evening, and told me had seen an 
old man who called himself Roger Johnson, 
something said to me, deepin my soul, that it 
was you. I told him of this scar upon your 
cheek—he had observed it, and we no longer had 
a doubt but*you were, indeed, my father. How 
I wished to accompany him when he went back 
to find you. But he said the truth must be dis- 
closed to you carefully and by degrees, for he 
thought you ill and feeble; so I have waited 
patiently for this moment, when I could safely 
throw myself at your feet, and call you father!” 

“Tt is not a dream ¢ it is all real—you are, 
you are my child?” said the excited old man. 
“O God be thanked! God be thanked!” 

“Amen!” responded the generous-hearted 
merchant, looking on with glistening eyes. 

“Don’t weep, father!’ pleaded Edith, weep- 
ing herself the while. ‘ Your trials are all 
over.” 

“You have every wish of your heart, and 
all you have to do, is to be perfectly happy,” 
added her husband. 

“Yes, yes!”’ said the old man. “ But why,” 
—he patted his grandchild’s cheek with tender 
playfulness—“‘ why did you tell me your name 
was Edith Johnson *” 

“ That is my name,” replied the young girl— 
“Edith Johnson Upton. And if you are my 
grandfather, Iam so glad! I shall love you so 
much !”” 

“T shall be afraid to go to sleep to-night,” 
mused the old man, “for fear that when I wake 
up, I shall find myself in Mrs. Stone’s attic, and 
this will be alla dream that is past! But if it 
isn’t a dream, there’s one thing more required to 
give me perfect peace of mind.” 

“T thought as much!” laughed Mr. Upton. 
“Speak it out.” 

“Poor Mrs. Stone and her children—some- 
thing should be done for them. Protect her 
from her brutal husband, and procure her eldest 
son a good situation, where his time and his tal- 
ents will bring cemfort to that poor family.” 

“That shall be done if there’s any virtue in 
money!” said Mrs. Upton. “Is there anything 
else ?” 

“Nothing ; only let me know your history, 
my Edith?” 

“You shall lic down, father, and I will talk to 
you about myself until you fall asleep. Don't 
be afraid,” said the young woman, tenderly. 
“T will take good care that you do not wake in 
Mrs. Stone’s attic !” 

So the old man was conducted to a comfort- 
able chamber; and when he was peacefully en- 
sconced in the soft sheets of a luxurious couch, 
his daughter came to him and sat by his side, 
soothing him with gentle speech, until all this 
happiness dissolved, and entered, fantastically 
mixed and interfused, into the fancies of a 
dream. Then silently calling down blessings 
upon his head, Mrs. Upton softly withdrew from 
his side, and left the chamber. 

“O God,” she said, “may the dear old man 
never know earthly sorrow more !”” 

Late the following morning she went hersclf 
to awaken him. How soundly he slept! Mis 
thin hands were crossed upon his breast; his 
pale cheek rested calmly on the pillow; there 
was a smile on his wan lips; but not a motion— 
not even a breath. Edith touched his brow; it 
was cold. She felt his lips—they were rigid and 
chill. She did not shriek, or sob, or shed one 
tear, but with a feeling of awe, she turned her 
eyes upward, and wish clasped hands murmured : 

“O God, thy will be done !” 

Her prayer of the previous night had heen an- 
swered—not as she had hoped. No more earthly 
sorrow, indeed, could the old man know! A 
happy door had been opened to him in his last 
mortal hours, and through that his spirit had 
passed into the blessed country where alone 
perfect peace and happiness await us. 

Edith felt this when her pious heart repeated, 
with earnest faith and trust : 

“O God, thy will be done!” 

~27croer 
BARNUM IN BLACK, 

Daring his showman days, Barnum had 
somewhere advertised negro songs ; the /Ethiop 
was wanting, and no one of the company was 
competent to fill his place ; but being determined 
not to disappoint the audience, Barnum blacked 
himself thoroughly and sang the songs advertised, 
viz., ‘Zip Coon,” “Getting up Stairs,” and 
“ The Raccoon Hunt, or Sitting on a Rail.” It 
was decidedly a “ hard push,” but the audience ap- 
plauded, and in two of the songs Barnum was en- 
cored! “After singing my negro songs one even- 
ing,” he says, ‘‘ and just as) had pulled my coat 
off in the dressing-room of the tent, I heard a 
slight disturhance outside of the canvass. Rash 
ing to the spot, and finding a person disputing 
with my men, I took their part, and spoke my 
mind to him very freely. He instantly drew his 
pistol, exclaiming, “you black scoundrel, dare 
you use such insolence to a white man?” and 
proceeded to cock it. Quick as thought, I 
rolled up my shirt-sleeves, and replied, “ I am 
as white as vou are, sir.” He absolutely drop 
ped the pistol with fright! Probably he had ne 
er seen a white man blacked up before. He beg 
ged my pardon, and IJ re-entered my dressing 
room, realizing that I had incurred a narrow 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THOU’RT WITH ME IN MY DREAMS, 


BY MARION HARLAND. 


Thou'rt with me in my nightly dreams, 
The dear, long reveries of the day; 
Their shalowy shapes and dewy form 
Have passed from heart and brain away. 
They're gone as birds of summer wing, 
A burried flight at winter's chill, 
Te find in distant, genial climes, 
Perfume, and warmth, and music still; 
Yet gentle, fay-like visions dance 
To dreamy music round my couch; 
The darkly burled Past up-springs, 
Glowing with life beneath thy touch; 
High, silvery clouds their incense raise, 
To sweets that Past once held for me; 
Sweets which have turned to wormwood since, 
They bring me love, and hope, and thee! 


Thee! not as at our parting seen, 
In friendly guise that mocked thee while; 
And mien so fair—thou couldst not dream 
Of the heart that broke beneath thy smile. 
But, with deep eyes all lit with love, 
Such tremulous mysteries gleam, 
As shimmers through the lucent wave 
Of an Indian diamond-bedded stream ; 
I know but love, as round my hand, 
I feel thy warm, soft fingers twine} 
Love quivers in the full, rich lip, 
That passionately lights on mine; 
Some half-fermed words of tenderness 
Are breathed—not spoken—in my ear: 
My heart lies still, lest its quick throb 
Should drown one note of sound so dear. 


Why shouldst thou come ?—on this cold heart, 
Why fall spring showers of memory’s rain? 
The young blooms, smiling from the earth, 
The frost will soon cut down again; 
The frost which thou didst bring—though night 
Show here and there a verdant spot, 
The day will find but blackened wastes— 
Ruins that tell, where thou art not! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE LILY OF THE GLEN. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. BOULE. 








Ts one of the most beautiful of New England’s 
shady dells, far away from the din and dust of 
the city, musical with the song of brooklet and 
bird, and fragrant with breathings of trees and 
flowers, hidden almost out of sight by the old 
gray mountains, lies the fair little village of Glen. 
And in one of its sunniest spots, sheltered by 
elms of a century’s growth, mossy itself with un- 
counted years, overrun with luxuriant vines and 
embosomed in roses, stands the fairy little cot- 
tage where dwelt the pride of the village—its 
fair young Lily—an orphan from the hour of her 
birth, but so loved by her aged grandparents 
that the name had never a meaning. 

Beautiful as the flower whose name she bore 
was. the Lily of the Glen, and as holy and 
shrinking in nature, too, breathing out her sweet- 
ness in lonely places, and coveting ever the lone- 
ly seat. Scarcely more was she idolized in the 
humble home whose life, and light, and beauty 
she was, than in every other one of the scattered 
village, for wherever she went, she carried a bless- 
ing, and from every threshold bore one too, 
now from the crowing lips of a baby face, and 
then from the quivering ones of wrinkled age. 
Pure in heart, not dazzlingly but softly brilliant 
in intellect, gentle and loving, for eighteen years 
the maiden had led that happy life which only 
the good and true can know—a sunny life, 
scarcely darkened by a single cloud—a flowery 
one, scarcely prickled by a single thorn—a holy 
one, scarcely scarred by a single sin. 

But her heart was saddened then. First one 
and then the other aged relative grew sick, and 
fur many weeks they lay side by side on the 
same couch, moaning in feverish dreams. Pa- 
tiently and tenderly did the young grandchild 
nurse them, heeding their slightest wish, and 
giving up cheerfully tho demands of her pulse, 
that she might be ever with them, and striving 
with all love’s earnestness to win them back 
from the valley whose shades seemed veiling 
them. And even in the last fearful hour, though 
her heart was sore and bleeding, she calmed 


herself and sung in sweet, though tremulous 


strains, the hymn they asked for, that on the 
breath of music their souls might be wafted into 
heaven. 

But then, when all was over, her strength 
gave way, and for weeks she lay like a frost-bit- 
ten flower; her checks like snow and her lips 
voiceless. Yet, though alone in the world then, 
never had an invalid kinder and more consider- 
ate care. There was none in the whole village 
that did not render her some service, happy to 
pay back a debt of love, and sad that it must be 
paid in such a way. And when at length she 
recovered, and on the arm of the gray-haired 
pastor, slowly passed up the aisle of the little 
church to the seat that had been vacant for near- 
ly a year, there went up from every heart a 
thanksgiving to the Father in heaven, and when 
her sweet, lute-like voire rose and fell in waves 
of thrilling melody as she joined in the grand 
old hymn, tears of joy streamed fast from many 
eyes, and when the service was over and the 
little group passed out of the holy place, every 
right hand was kindly clasped by her, and from 
-every lip there fell a blessing. 

But one among them did not greet her, though 
his gaze followed her intently from the moment 
she entered till she left. It was a stranger, a 
tourist, who, charmed by the rural beauty of the 
Glen, had resolved, as the stage left him there 
on Saturday evening, to spend a few days in 
rambling abont its sunny spots, and sketching 
its picturesque rivers; a highly gifted, noble 
young man, dowered with a princely fortune, 
who, having completed his collegiate course, had 
nougtt to do but while away his time in the 
most agreeable way. But now, surfexed with 
the pleasares of fashionable life, he had turned 
away to seek in communion with Natnre and her 
true-hearted children, that congeniality for which 
his spirit longed but had not found, either in his 
aristocratic home or his wealthy friends. His 
own mother had been one of those spiritually or- 
ganized beings to whom holiness of life and devo- 
tion to duty is as necessitous as breath, and 
though spared to him but seven brief rears, she 
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so inwroucht her nature into his, that all the un- 
fortunate circumstances of later years could not 
eradicate it—the angel sung so sweetly in the 
far depths of his bosom, that the syren voices of 
temptation sounded to him ever like hideous 
discords. 

The proud lady, who ere two years had left 
their greenness on his mother’s grave, was in- 
stalled as mistress of her home, gave no affec- 
tion to the pining boy, while his father, a stern, 
grave, taciturn man, though deep in his heart 
there welled strong waves of passionate feeling, 
manifested them only by seeing that his tempo- 
ral condition was well cared for, and so he grew 
to manhood, filled with affectionate yearnings, 
but with none to breathe them upon, and only 
uttering them upon the low grassy mound where 
slept the gentle being who had given him life. 

Once indeed his spirit thought it had found its 
mate. There flitted into the brilliant saloons of 
fashion a radiant young creature, who seemed 
the incarnation of a poet's dream, and whose 
spell soon bound the youthful Reuben. But 
ere many months, the charm was broken. She 
proved but a gay coquette, and after toying with 
many hearts, finally surrendered to wrinkled 


| 88¢ bartering herself for gold. Reuben had be- 


lieved he loved her, but when the dream was so 
rudely broken, he found his heart was fetterless 
—he had loved not her, but the creation of his 
own soul whom he had fancied was embodied 
there. Fora time indeed he scorned the other 
sex, but ere long the vision of his own sweet 
mother came to him in such vivid light, that he 
felt he stained himself with sin to think even 
harshly of those to whom she was bound by the 
ties of sisterhood, and he said within himself, I 
will seek her counter-part, and finding it, be 
happy. So, Lord Burleigh-like, he went about 
as a travelling artist, and in the wild or beautiful 
of nature, as chanced the scene, his spirit drank 
in peace, and the angel in his heart sang dearer 
and more thrillingly. 

Such was he, who, in the little church of Glen, 
had watched so closely its frail Lily. Her love- 
liness, ever bewitchingly delicate, was enhanced 
by the paleness of convalescence, and she seem- 
ed to the young man like one of those sainted 
ones of whom he used to dream when in boyish 
sorrow he nestled on the couch where his moth- 
er’s spirit had departed. There was no guile he 
felt, in those heavenly eyes, no mocking taunt 
would ever sing from lips like hers—nay, there 
was a purity of soul visible in her very mien. 

“Who is she ?” asked he, as he walked home 
with the inn-keeper; ‘who is that fair young 
creature who seems the adopted child of the 
church ? she walks before us with the old pas- 
tor.” 

“‘She has another name, but we only call her 
Lily, or the Lily of the Glen, a homeless girl 
now, without a relative on earth, and yet she 
will never want for anything, for humble as we 
are, we will ever make room for her by our 
hearths and in our hearts, for she is an angel 
whom we cannot entertain without a blessing !’” 
And he forthwith told her simple story. 

The young man shut himself in his room and 
mused upon her. In his wildest dreams he had 
fancied nothing earthly so ethereal, and he felt 
that could he but clasp that fragile Lily to his 
heart, its low murmuring moans would be hush- 
ed forever. 

The sunset flooded the Glen with brilliancy 
as he stole forth again, and longing for silent 
communion with the human floweret who had 
entranced his soul, he turned from the pleasant 
village street and followed the banks of a little 
stream that went singing along as though each 
wave were amelody. Whither it led he knew 
not, but keeping the worn path, he found him- 
self ere long opposite a little grave yard, whose 
monuments had nothing to arrest attention, but 
whose quiet beauty entranced one at a glance. 
Reuben leaned with folded hands on the white 
stile and was soon lost in fresh thought. Mem- 
ory carried him back to the day his mother died, 
and he saw himself again in childish grief, bend- 
ing, half in wonder, half in awe, over the open 
grave, and then kissing a white rose-bud from 
a neighboring bush and casting it on to the 
coffin, and then he thought of the after visits 
he had paid it when it was green and flowery, 
and remembered how many times he had wished 
he could have slept beside her. Tears streamed 
down his cheeks as he leaned there; those holy 
tears which come unbidden to wash the heart of 
the dust that has gathered on its beauty. 

Suddenly he started. A low, sweet strain 
flitted by on the evening breeze, and to his highly 
wrought feelings it seemed at first like the angel 
voice of herhe mourned. But he soon rallied 
himself, and listening closely, discerned that it 
came from a locust grove ina distant corner of 
the yard, and he felt intuitively it was the night 
hymn of the Lily sung over the grave of her 
buried loves. 

He forbore to disturb the solemnity of the 
spot by seeking the acquaintance he desired, and 
so turned from the stile, and passing on, threw 
himself on a bank of violets beside the stream, 
and was soon lost in delicious revery. 

“A beautiful spring night, sir,” said a mild 
voice, soon, and starting up, the young man 
found himself face to face with the aged pastor, 
on whose arm leaned the fair young mourner. 

“You are a stranger, sir, I take it, here. I 
noticed you in church and should have spoken 
to you there, but I had no chance. We area 
plain, simple people here, but mean to do our 
duty, and if while you tarry I can be of service, 
you may command me.” 

It was a courteous greeting, not so much in 
words as in the fatherly manner of the gray- 
haired man, and Reuben offered his hand warmly 
and expressed his thanks for the kindness, and 
as he walked back to the village with them, 
charmed them with his high-toned thoughts, and 
the three were each regretful when the pastor’s 
gate was reached. 

“Let us see you here to morrow,” said he, as 
he led Lily in, for she was his dove-like blessing, 
“or to night, even, if apart from home, a family 

altar should be longed for.” 

“TI have longed for it since my mother died,” 
said the young man, with a touching pathos. 





“Come with us then, sir. We 
forms, but we trust our hearts are right ;”’ and he 
ushered Reuben into the little study, and for 
awhile they sat there in the calm moonlight, 
not conversing with each other, but uttering as 


they chanced, the holy thoughts which begged | 


for an expression. 


At an early hour an aged female domestic en- | 


tered with lights and drew a stand to the pastor’s 
side. He turned over the leaves of the family 
Bible till he had selected a chapter, and then 
passed it to the young man, saying: 

“My eyes grow dim, let me borrow yours.” 

Reuben took the holy volume reverently, and 
read in clear, thrilling tones, those glorious pas- 
sages from St. John, commencing: “ Let not 
your heart be troubled.” When he had closed, 
the pastor turned to Lily forthe hymn. It quiv- 
ered on her lips, but the sacred emotions of her 
heart were too powerful for her weakened frame, 
and the words hung there in uttered music. 
Reuben’s keen ear had caught the strain though, 
and his rich voice harmonized fitly with the lofty 
words as he sung it through. Then the aged 
man bent his knee and prayed. And while he 
took in the whole world in his petition, he yet 
pleaded earnestly and individually for the gen- 
tle girl he had taken to his heart, and for the 
stranger who worshipped with thet, and sub- 
dued as his human feelings were, the young 
man was yet conscious of a sudden thrill of joy 
when he heard himself thus coupled in solemn 
prayer with the beanteous Lily. 

Only snatches of sleep came to him that night ; 
most of it was spent in revery. And when he 
went out on the ensuing morning, life wore a 
changed look to him. It had put on a majesty 
that awed him, and yet that roused him to sub- 
limer views. The divinity within him was 
aroused, not partially, but thoroughly, and he 
resolved to heed well its intuitive suggestions. 
He sought out the aged pastor and revealed to 
him his previous life, its longings, its aspirations, 
its unquietness, and his last resolve, to seek him 
out a bride who should give beauty and bliss 
to life. 

“ When I saw Lily yesterday,” said he, “the 
poct’s charming story came vividly to mind, and 
I resolved to woo her as did the lord of the tale, 
in painter’s dress, and bear her to a princely 
home when she expected but an humble cottage. 
But better thoughts have been wakened in me. 
I would still win her, if I can, but not to lead 
her into fashion’s halls. They are not the place 
for one so spiritual as she. Home is the sphere 
for one like her, and I would win her to a home 
with me, in this or some other shady Glen, and 
keep her my Lily through my life. 

“And this is not all, sir. I would learn of 
you a pastor’s duties. My life thus far has been 
an aimless one. I need not work, for I have 
wealth at my command, but I would consecrate 
myself to something. My spirit has ever chafed 
at the fetters I have thrown about it. I will un- 
tangle it, and let it have its will. And at your 
feet, sir, I would study earnestly, faithfully, and 
pray that your lips may ask God’s blessing on 
me as I somewhere kneel before my chosen 
people.” 

“My son,” said the old man, solemnly, “ you 
have chosen well. Heaven hath directed you 
here as a guardian for Lily, and astudent for me. 
These fifty years I have ministered here. I 
knew my strength was failing, and my senses 
growing dim, but I could not bear to leave my 
people with one who served their Master from 
other than the holiest motives, and so, tremu- 
lously I have performed my duties for a year or 
more. My son, you shall commence this day 
your studies. You are well trained and learned, 
and your heart is right. It will not take you 
long to fit yourself to speak to these simple, 
truthful Christians. I shall be spared to stand 
beside you when you first preach to them, and 
then I shall be content to go. Come, let us 
begin.” 

And from that day, Reuben was an inmate of 
the parsonage, and that he prospered fast was no 
wonder either, for he had, as he truly said, an 
angel and a saint for guardians. There were 
scornful looks and haughty words in his aristo- 
cratic home, when his proud relatives heard that 
the heir of their princely wealth had turned 
student of divinity, and would settle in an ob- 
scure village, and there was much wonder among 
his fashionable friends. But nothing could win 
the young man from his holy vows, and night 
after night till the stars waned, did he lean over 
his desk, that he might the sooner be prepared 
for the pastor’s place, his only recreation being 
his walks and talks with the gentle Lily. 

Two years from the day he first entered the 
little church as a stranger to all, he was solemnly 
set apart to his holy work, the aged pastor’s 
trembling hands being placed upon his head, as 
with quivering lips he ordained him a Christian 
minister ; and the same low, lute-like voice that 
entranced him then, sang now the hymn that 
comfirmed the rite. 

At sunset, the holy Sabbath sunset, the little 
church again was filled, for before the altar 
stood the youthful pastor to take a new vow to 
his heart, one that bade him “love and cherish 
till death did them part,” the gentle being who 
unconsciously had woke his soul to the sublimer 
view of life,—a vow, that, while it changed the 
“girlish thing’ to a pastor’s bride, yet left her, 
as she was bcfore, the Lily of the Glen. 





AUCTION DAUBS, 


What a taste people have for “the fine arts !” 
Every little while forty or fifty splendid copies 
or “ undoubted originals ” by the “old masters,” 
are advertised by the auctioneers, who somehow 
always succeed in finding pure hase rs at ruinous 
prices. Lately, one gallery coll cted at great cost 
by an American gi ntlemau long resident in Eu- 
rope, was sold in ‘this city to collectors who paid 

all the way from one to five hundred dollars 
each, fur a set of umbered and yellow obscure 
daube, that in years gone no doubt disgraced the 
waiis of sundry wretehed Italian wine-shops, in- 
sulting thereby the taste of every visitor. We 
speak be the card, hecause we got a glimpse of 
someofthem. Gur private opinion is that a ma- 
jority of these magniticent pic ‘tures unb lushingly 
thrust forward as originals of Teniers, Raphael, 
Rubens, etc., pro) mabiy emanated from the gar- 
retof some wretched teath rate sign painter who 
was dying of deliri um tremens !— Yankee Blade. 
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BY THE OLD ’UN, 
| Crarence,” said the fair Julia Hayton to 
Mr. C. Linton, the young gentleman who was 
| soon to take the pledge to cherish, love and 
protect her for life, “those curls of yours are 
very luxurious, almost feminine.”’ 

“Do you wish me to clip them to the ‘stern 
warrior crop,’ as Brutus says ?” 


“By no means. I only wished to remark 
that Mr. Richard Sniveller was right when he 
observed that the human hair was a great retain- 
er of tobacco-smoke.”” 


color mounted to his face,—it was a good sign 
that he had not forgotten how to blush. The 
ingenuousness of youth is always pleasing. 

* And do you know, Clarence,” continued the 
fair one, ‘that I think the Countess Merlin was 
right, when she said that the scent of tobacco 
was the vilest of odors? Strange that people 
will cultivate a taste for a weed that is at first 
repugnant both to men and animals.” 

Nothing more was said upon the subject, but 
that same evening Clarence Linton gave away a 
box of Leon d’ Oro’s, and a very elegant cigar- 
case, and thenceforth smoked no more. 

The wedding of the pair occurred a few days 
after this conversation, and they entered upon 
the occupancy of a little bandbox of a town- 
house, which was not too small to permit the 
bride the luxury of a bijou of a boudoir, and our 
hero the enjoyment of asanctum. Married peo- 
ple cannot always be together, and must have 
their separate cages, “vheels vithin vheels,” 
“ Samivel” says. 

Business called Clarence from home a good 
deal, but he always left it with regret, and re- 
turned to it with ardor. As he still thought 
Julia was a peerless creature, and himself utterly 
unworthy of her, and as she had been something 
of a coquette before marriage, and as he had 
more than one mischief making female relative, 
what wonder that he became jealous! The pos- 
sibility of her flirting, of her loving another than 
himself once entertained, he became suspicious 
and uncomfortable. 

One day he tapped at the door of the boudoir, 
and was admitted after a strange delay. He 
thought he detected the well remembered and 
well-known odor of a cigar. 

“Have you had visitors, Julia ?” he asked. 

“No—I have been quite alone all the after- 
noon,” was the reply. But she looked confused 
as she said this. 

“ Your brother Tom hasn’t been here ?” 

“No one—I told you once,” was the some- 
what pettish reply, as the lady left the room ina 
flutter. 

“ There’s a hateful mystery here that I must 
fathom !”’ thought Clarence. ‘ Somebedy has 
been here, in spite of her denial. Some gentle- 
man—one of her old flames—smoking still,— 

found his impudence! This, then, is the 
meaning of ‘love, honor and obey!’ O, wo- 
man—woman—woman !” 

Some days after this incident, Mr. Clarence 
Linton announced, with a very grave face, that 
business suddenly called him to New York, and 
that he should be absent for three or fuur days. 
He was duly kissed and counselled, and depart- 
ed, in company with a brown umbrella anda 
carpet-bag. But in the hush of evening he re- 
turned, opened the street-door with his pass-key, 
went up stairs and tried the door of the boudoir. 
It was locked. 

“Who's there ?” cried a fluttered voice from 
within. 

“Me!” was the gruff and ungrammatical 
answer. 

The door was opened. Clarence sprang in, 
grasping his umbrella 





—‘‘as though it were a (Weapon 
To smite the gazer dead.’ 

The smell and smoke of tobacco filled the room. 
“ Woman! woman! where is he ?” he shouted. 
“Who ?” asked the trembling lady. 

“1 know not,—I care not,” answered Clar- 
ence, savagely. ‘ But show me to him, and I'll 
run him through.” 

And he made a sanguinary pass through the 
empty air at an imaginary foe. 

“ You are beside yourself,” said Julia. 

“T'll soon be alongside of somebody else,” 
was the ferocious reply. 

“ There is nobody here but I,” said Julia. 

“ Hold up your right hand and swear!” thun- 
dered our Othello. 

“T wont!” 

“You wont !” 

The lady had kept her right hand behind her, 
but Clarence seizing her arm, elevated it, and 
lo! she was holding a halfsmoked cigar! He 
was astounded at first, and then burst into a 
loud laugh. 

“Do you remember,” said he, “what the 
Countess Merlin says about the vileness of 
tobacco smoke ?” 

“She was right!” answered Jalia, throwing 

ists 
story. 


the cigar out of the window. odious. 
Now I'll tell you the whole Curiosity 
prompted me to experiment and try to discern 
what there was in a cigzr so fascinating to Amer 
ican gentlemen and Spanish ladies. You inter- 
rupted me once before, but I thought your ab- 
sence would give me a tine chance to try it to- 
night. Now what becomes of your suspicions '” 

“‘ All vani-hed into smoke !"" 

The old Latin poet tells us that lovers’ quar- 
rels end in a renewal of love 
case ; 


said Clarence 


So was it in this 
the cloud that overshadowed the Lintons 
passed away like the whiff of a cigar, and re 
turned no more to vex them with its shadow 
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“ Strange 


good head 





Noses —It was Napo!ron who said, 
as it may appear, when I want any 
work done, 1 choose a man, provic ded his educa 
tion has been suitable, -with along nose. His 
breathing is bold and free, and his brain, as well 
as his langs and heart, cool and clear. In my 
obs rvations of men, I have almost invariably 
| found a long nose and head to go together.” 
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THE UNPORTUNATE 


CZARINA 
It is now precisely ten vears sine — 
ported al! over Eur rope that Crar Now? a 
dead. When it was found to he a fale 


the explanation given of it was that hos 
sive grief for the loss of a daughter 
ceding autumn had made him so, 
ed so complete a seclusion, as to le 
in St. Petersburg that he was dead 
time, most thoughts turned to the heir 
some rested on the empress, whe ot of 
and fatigue has always cres ated ag 
sympathy among as many as feel t there is 
nothing in being an Empress Consort that car 
compensate for the sufferings of the woman w! 
has, at once, no other sphere of duty than hom 
and no real home. A reigning en press has 
something to do, to relieve her anxieties and 
penalties of position. Almost all women, ex 
h to sit and 
rest; and we see at Windsor that a reqroimye 
queen may have some thing of that privilege 
she is domestic enough in her heart to wall et 
But the Empress Cousorts of Russia have neither 
the one nor the other ; and for long vears past the 
compassion of all Europe has respectte lly waited 
on the amiable Alexandra. In consivtering the 
relation of the high placed ladies of Eur: pe 
which they have so — a stake, the 
terest, just now, at least, 
empress. 

She is only fifty seven years of age, though 
we have heard of her for many years as falling 
and sinking. It is wear and tear, and not age, 
left Berlin as a 
bride when she was nineteen; and then began 
that life of dissipation and display which was no 
choice of her own, but the command of her bus 
band. In disposition she is understood to be 
very like her brother, the king of Prussia, while 
she had no opportunity, before or after her 
early marriage, to cultivate such tastes, or a 
quire such knowledge, as he really has. Like 
most wives of despotic soverearns, she has 
always been exacting to excess about dress and 
matters of etiquette, never failing to manitest 
her powers of observation and memory if any 
lady appeared twice at court in the same robe 
Her occasional remarks, “ Ah! that damask—I 
remember admiiing it before,” and “an old a 
quaintance, like that brocade of yours, countess,” 
have had their share in promoting the Czar's 
policy of aristocratic frivolity at home, while the 
poor lady herself has Lecn sadly sacrificed to the 
same pelic y. 

As the Russian aristocrac ¥ must be constantly 
amused, the empress must be always leading the 
amusements. She must never be tired—she 
must never be ill. For long years she has been 
kept on her feet, when she ought to have been 
on her sofa. None who have seen will forget 
the spectacle of that emaciated form, pitiably 
contrasted with the mighty stature of the Czar, 
as she strove to sustain herself by his side 
Dress and diugs may do much for the first im 
pression, and the mere face of the “ used up,” 
but such emaciation as this poor lady's, and 
such fatigue and anxiety as she has suffered, 
without remission, for many years, have long 
made the court festivals of Kussia a dismal farce 
to all observers, 

In pathetic contrast with the forced airs of the 
ball-room and imperial gardens, has been ber 
solicitude to gain in private for the Czar the 
good opinion of strangers. The questions asked 
about what the foreigner has seen, the eager 
insinuations about what he ought to think, the 
plaintive pleas about poor Russia in general, 
and her husband in particular, being misander 
stood by all the world—all this, while very lhe 
the mood of her brother at Berlin, is a pathetic 
illustration of her life at St. Petersburg. Lately, 
as matters have grown worse as her health has 
sunk more hopelessly, as her sons have become 
more irreconcilable in their views, pursuits, and 
temper, and her husband more ferocious im hes 
policy abroad, and despotic in his tyranny at 
home, the poor lady has done what women usu 
ally do in a hopeless position—she has become 
devoute. The fanatical correspondence between 
the palaces at Berlin and St. Petersburg has 
been, it is understood, nearly or quite as won- 
derful as any Mormonism or any Irvingism im 
England and America, with the great ditlerence 
that it has produced a real effect on European 
— 8, by strengthening the influence of the 

tussian clique at Berlin. 

That clique uses the poor lady's very death, 
before it happens, to keep Prussia virtually on 
the Russian side, threatening the susceptitl 
mind of the king with the remorse of the frassi- 
cide, if he wounds the feelings of his intirm sis 
ter. As the close draws near, however, her sen 
sibilities are working in another direction. The 
anxiety about her young sons in the Crimea, 
the unconcealable failures of the Russian armies, 
the overwhelming calamities of the nation, in 
the loss of life and treasure, and the fact, impos- 
sible for even Kassian dup lic ity to hide, that the 
Czar stands alone and deserted in a world where 
he took all rulers and their peoples to be his 
vassals and his prey,—have at last broken down 
even conjugal etiquette (so invincible at Sr 
Petersburg), and have unsealed the dying lips 
to supplicate “Peace! peace!” till even the 
Autocrat can bear the ery no longer. With this 
cry—her last prayer to her God upon earth — 
sinks into the grave the woman who may he 
said to stand nearest to the war.—/mudon Jaay 
News, Jan. 18. 
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THE VALLEY OF THE AMAZON. 

The valley of the Amazon properly cultivated, 
would more than feed the world. Ite two mi 
lions of square miles of land are intersects wd hy 
streams, just where they are most wanted, and, 
for thousands of miles, ships can proceed with 
out any ditticulty of an insuperable natare. The 
fertility of the soil is unequalled, and beneath 
it lie metals and minerals, waiting bat the open 
sesame of science, for the — of man w see, and 


the hand of labor to pick up, faster than ever 
Ataddio gathered together the profusely scatter 
ed riches of the enchanted cave The valleve, 
the hill-sides, and the elevated plains prodere 
in their s+parate ways, but in close vecomety 
which is otherwise to be found, but far apart, m 


cold, temperate, or tropical r gions It ” 
cult to say what the « 

or cannot be made 
not apply to the ¢ length of the waliey. bat 
it may be ap; yhed penerally, without much reser 
vation 
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APRIL, 

Of the spring months, March is a blustering 
rowdy, April a pretty coquette, and May a lovely 
belle. We can pardon the first for his ill man- 
ners, because he is the usher—though not a gen- 
tleman-usher—to the maiden April. Her, we 
love for her feminine graces—ay, even for her 
feminine weaknesses. She is like the heroine of 
one of Moore’s songs—“ with a smile on her 
cheek and a tear in her eye.” She is not in the 
least like a strong-minded woman—her ways are 
all girlish. One moment her smile is sunshine— 
the next, without a why or a wherefore, she 
bursts out sobbing as if her heart would break. 
Bat let us drop the figurative and talk in plain 
prose. We like this month of April, even with 
its fitful sunshine, and its sudden showers. For 
the sake of those green patches of grass spring- 
ing up under the windows of Tremont and 
Beacon Streets, for the sake of those dear wee 
flowers peering out here and there from the 
dusky soil, for the sake of those swelling lilach 
buds and feathering elm trees, we can submit to 
the annoyance of carrying an umbrella—yes, 
even a green cotton umbrella. For all this, we 
can submit to more than all this—the dread or- 
deal of the first of April. We can submit to 
opening letters addressed legibly enough to our 
noble selves, and finding their contents blank 
paper, or house sand; we can submit to stooping 
to pick up alluring jack-knives, and see them 
whirl away, attached to strings in the hands of 
mischievous Ike Partingtons. We are willing 
to be called an April fool for the luxury of 
breathing the spring air once more. These dis- 

ppoi inds us, not unpleasantly, of 
the salad days of our youth, when in the ver- 
dancy of which the springing grass is emblem- 
atic, and with the generous contidence of early 
years we sallied forth, at the bidding of our el- 
ders, to purchase glass ink-horns, and straight 
fis-hooks. We fancy that we gather wisdom 
with years; but is not our wisdom foolishness ? 
What are glory, wealth, fame—all the prizes for 
which we yearn and toil, and consume existence 
—hut glittering bubbles, dazzling the eye, and 
darting forth prismatic rays so long as we pursue 
them, but bursting in the grasp of the winner, 
and leaving him convicted of folly ! 

But at least it is no folly to dwell upon the 
beauties of the opening spring. The balmy air 
invites forth from the dusty streets and eternal 
red-brick walls, into the adjacent country— 
though our old umbrella must not be left be- 
hind. Threading the crowded suburbs we come 
to the region of gardens and farm houses, al- 
ways enchanting realms to us. There is vigor 
in every breath we inhale. The barnyards send 
forth a pleasant odor, and the large-eyed kine 
that stare at us from the wayside pastures, re- 
mind us agreeably of the poet’s luxury : 





* Lee mihi non estate novum nec frigore defit.” 


Perchance, if our footsteps stray by the sunny 
margin of some sheltering wood, we may find a 
modest violet, of the delicate grayish blue tint 
of the April sky, lifting its petals shrinkingly to 
the light. Dear is that little flower, the har- 
tinger of brighter and more luxurious blooms 
that will expand their glories under warmer skies. 
It is a present beauty and a brighter promise. 
So with this warm air that fans our cheek, 

The Summer's in her ark, and this eunny-pinioned day 
le commisioned to remark whether Winter holds her 


ear 

Ge back, thoa dove of peace, with the myrtle on this 
wing 

Say that foods and tempests cease, and the world is ripe 
for Spring 


Thou hart fenmed the sleeping Earth till her dreams are 
all of flowers, 

And the waters look in mirth for their overhanging bow- 
ere 

The forest «cems to listen for the rustle of its leaves, 

Aud the very skies to glisten in the hope of summer 





Bownsrpowext.—A French admiral in the 
East has Seen bombarding Shanghai. The orig- 
inals of Burnham's stock, that lay sach enor- 
mous eggs, must have been astonished at the 
size of the shells from the French fleet. The 
Gallic cock crowed over the poor Shanghais. 
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Cocurreate —A glass of Cochituate from 








the ¢ m House water-pipes has lately been 
ex! at the Exchange. It was nearly solid 
with claten, and,as the Frenchman said, “ Smelt 
=i). dr ‘ aad 


——— 





ta Mowrez —Tired with the rural solitude 
irass Valley, Calif 





’ urnia, the Bavarian coun- 
ess is about retarning to the stage. More man- 
Acers, we presame, are to be horsewhipped. 


_—e— - 


Tueatmicat Taste —People will go to see 


Richard and Hamlet, but they rather prefer Jack 
Sheppard and the Corsican Brothers. 
Se 
React 


* —Reckless youth makes rucful age. 


| 
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A KING ON EXULBITION, 
When poor Louis Philippe, king of the French, 
citizen-king, target-king, or whatever else you 


| choose to call him, had just come into possession 


of the regal power, he was quite anxious to pro- 
pitiate his liege-subjects, and they equally anx- 
ious to display their loyalty. Scrangers used to 
flock tothe Palais Royal in hopes of seeing him 


come out upon the terrace. A set of loafers, | 


dealers in theatre checks and similar vagabonds, 
used to hang about the exterior of the palace to 
speculate on the curiosity of visitors and the 
affability of the monarch. 

“Do you want to see the king, sir?” a loafer 
would say to a gentleman. 

“ Yes, I’m very anxious to see him.” 

“Very well, you can see him for five francs.” 

If the stranger had faith he handed over the 
money. Whereupon the loafers would raise 
thundering shouts of “ Long live the king!” and 
Louis Philippe would come out on the balcony, 
bow and retire. 

“Five francs more, sir, and you shall see him 
lay his hand on his heart and raise his eyes to 
heaven.” 

Oa the payment of the price, the loafers would 
redouble their shouts, and continue their noisy 
demonstrations after the king had shown himself, 
when, to show his entire composure and confi- 
dence, he would lay his hand on his breast and 
lift his eyes to heaven. 

“ Five franes more, sir, and you shall see him 
bow and hear him sing the Marseilles.” 

It was rather difficult to bring the old king to 
this. It required redoubled bellowing, patiently 
continued for along time. At last the king 
would appear, when they would shout out the 
Marseilles, and, perhaps, to end the row quicker, 
his majesty would bow, and join in the chorus. 

Heinrich Heine, on whose authority we have 
related the above, says he cannot be surety for 
the truth of the anecdote. ‘The friend,’ he 
adds, “who told it me has been dead seven 
years, and I know that for seven years he has 
never lied to me.” 





AN INTERESTING SOUVENIR, 

An admirer of the famous George Sand 
(Madame Dudevant) once paid her a visit at 
Nohant and remained some days. His name 
was Cador, and he appears to have been a gen- 
tleman of very free-and-easy manners, for, on 
his first arrival, he went into the authoress’s 
kitchen, and ordered the chef to serve him up 
cabbages every day during his stay. ‘There was 
accordingly a succession of cabbages of every 
size and every fashion—drumheads, savoys, 
Dutch—boiled, fried, and sliced in vinegar. The 
guest divided his attentions between -cabbages 
and his hostess—romance and the vegetable 
kingdom. ‘The kitchen garden suffered prodi- 
giously. At last, as the longest lane has a turn- 
ing, the visit came to an end, Mr. Cador an- 
nouncing one morning, to the secret delight of 
the authoress, that he must tear himself away. 
When this terrific declaration was made, they 
were walking in the garden, and the visitor con- 
cluded by saying, “1 venture to hope, madain, 
that you will be kind enough to give me some- 
thing that may recall to me your memory and 
the gracious reception with which you have 
favored me.”  ‘“ Most certainly, my friend,” 


replied the authoress, turning to her gardener— * 


“ John, give my Cador a cabbage.” 





PREVENTION OF YELLOW Fever.—An Hava- 
na paper states that Dr. Wm. L. Hamboldt has 
discovered a means of preventing yellow fever by 
inoculation ; and about one thousand of the new- 
ly arrived troops in Cuba have been inoculated 
by order of the government. The operation is 
said to be similar to vaccination, the virus dis- 
covered by Dr. Humboldt being inserted, gen- 
erally, in both arms. A few hours after this 
trifling operation, the symptoms of a miniature 
yellow fever commence, and all the pathological 
consequences follow rapidly and slightly, rarely 
exceeding forty-eight hours in duration, and with 
nothing more than a slight feverish action. 





American MuskeTs For Foreign Use.— 
The Windsor Vt., Journal says that the Robbins 
& Lawrence Company, of Windsor, have just 
contracted for the ture of kets to the 
amount of some four or five hundred thousand 
dollars. The contract is made for a company 
in London, and the arm to be manufactured is 
the Minie rifle with some modifications. The 
fulfilment of the contract will require an addi- 
tional force of two or three hundred men. This 
is decidedly complimentary to American skill. 








Treatricat.—Madame Rachel, the famous 
French actress, has had an entire new wardrobe 
made with which to dazzle us Yankees during her 
theatrical tour in the United States. Her ex- 
penses will be enormous, notwithstanding she 
will bring but a poor theatrical company to sup- 
port her. A good corps would cost much more 
than she can hope to gain here. 





A iterary Curtosity.— Moredun,” a 
pretended novel by Sir Walter Scott, about 
which there has been so much controversy in the 
French and English papers, is about to be pub- 
lished in London. 





Tue Cost or Girory.—The Earl of Hard- 
wick stated in parliament that the British gov- 
ernment were paying twenty-five millions of 
dollars for charters of steam and sailing vessels. 
Verily war is an expensive amusement. 





Fast.—Ship Flying Scud, on her recent pas- 
sage from New York to Melbourne, is said to 
have run 6420 miles in sixteen continuous days, 
averaging 400 miles daily. 

=o 


Hasits oF Demas.—Alexander Dumas, the 








prolific French author, writes in his shirt sleeves, 


| Page after page from daylight todark. His MS. 
| is clear and fluent without any erasure. 


——oe + 
Fast.—A day of general fast and humiliation 
was lately observed in England by command of 
Queen Victoria, in view of the existing war. 


THE FLAG OF OUR 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 


Powder on the hair was first used by moun- 


tebanks in France, to make themselves ridiculous. 

Joseph Hume, the liberal, who lately died in 
England, was born in the year 1777. 

Some of the “ Tombs lawyers’ in New York, 
, make fifty dollars per diem! 

Admiral Napier isin England grumbling about 
the mismanagement of the Baltic fleet. 

We may soon expect to hear of the death of 
| the celebrated Miss Martineau. 

The remains of the Duc de Reichstadt, Napo- 
leon’s son, will soon reach Paris. 

A corener’s verdict on a bank that had failed 
was “ found empty.” 

They used to have a bird in Madagascar that 
laid ten pound eggs. Burnham! 

Some gipsies in Virginia, lately did a eredu- 
lous farmer out of $1315. 

A witness in St. Louis was lately kept on 
the stand testifying for three days ! 

A man is going out West with four yoke of 
oxen, drawing a snug house behind them. 

The game laws of Illinois now protect deer, 
grouse and quail. 

The owner of the horse Wild Irishman backs 
him against the United States. 

Descendants of Sir Walter Raleigh are still 
living in England, though no one bears his name. 

Myriads of wild pigeons have been seen in 
Virginia the present season. 

Ex-President Van Buren, who passed the last 
two winters in Italy, has arrived in Paris. 

A book called the ‘“ Humors of Falconbridge,” 
by the late Mr. Perry, is ready for the press. 

Baker, the murderer of William Poole, is said 
to be in Canada. 

Work will be immediately commenced on the 
new Chelsea hospital authorized by Congress. 

Hundreds of acres of woodlands in Georgia 
and South Carolina, have lately been burned. 





LITERATURE. 

What a lottery literature is! No man should 
make it a profession, unless he can make up his 
mind to starve with a good grace. The chance 
of success is not one in one hundred. We lately 
read an account of the funeral of Gerald de Ner- 
val in Paris, who committed suicide because he 
could not bear to starve to death. The writer, 
a correspondent of the N. O. Picayune, says :— 
“All the literary men of Paris were there. It 
was a funeral of the poor. Most of the persons 
there, and they were the amusers and instruc- 
ters of France, were attired in that shabby, gen- 
teel dress which attests too loudly straitened cir- 
cumstances.” Yet the same correspondent tells 
us that Madame George Sand has contracted 
with a publisher for an historical work in four 
octavo volumes, for which she will receive 
$16,000. Itis such prizes—paid at long inter- 
vals—that inspire the talented and hopeful to 
rush into literary speculations. “Why may not 
Ibe equally fortunate” is the thought which 
has wrecked tens of thousands. 





NEW WAR INVENTIONS. 

Quite a sensation, it is said, has been created 
in the scientific world of Paris, by the invention 
of a peculiar shell, which the inventor alleges 
may be thrown from a mortar with twice the 
force of the ordinary shell, and will possess a 
great advantage over it, inasmuch as in falling 
its course will be marked by no stream of light 
to give notice to the enemy of its approach. 
Ignition is effected by a chemical process which 
is so completely under control that the shell 
may be made to explode either in two minutes 
or twenty four hours after it is fired from the 
gun. The English papers state also that a newly 
invented self breech loading and priming carbine 
has been made at the School of Musketry on 
Hythe. At a recent trial the gun was fired sixty 
times in seven minutes ; out of the whole num- 
ber of shots, one hundred yards distant, forty- 
seven struck the bull’s eye. Its usefulness can- 
not be diminished by dampness, and it may even 
be fired under water. 





Trevanp.—The Irish are buying up Ireland, 
and a capital operation it is. Under the “ En- 
cumbered Estates bill,’”’ which provides for the 
sale in small lots of large landed-estates, bur- 
dened with debts, land to the value of one hun- 
dred millions of dollars has passed into the 
hands of the common people. The effect of the 
measure in stimulating enterprise and thrift, is 
said to be wonderful, and its fruits are seen in 
the rapid decrease of paupers in the public alms- 
houses. There is a future for Ireland, sure. 

Yankee Specctation.— The Courrier des 
Etats Unis says: ‘“ Speculation in the United 
States assumes every variety of form: it germi- 
nates in the child’s head, grows up with him, 
and often recoils before no means, however 
singular.” 








A Prouiric AvtHor.—Mr., Dibdin Pitt, an 
actor and author, who died lately in London at 
the age of sixty, is said to have written five 
handred melodramas within the last twenty 
years. ‘i 





—=_-<-— > 
Omar Pacna, aGain.—This gallant fellow 
has signalized his appearance in the Crimea by 
beating a superior Russian force under General 
Liprandi, at Eupatoria. Turkey is not quite so 
“‘sick”’ as the Czar represents it, after all. 
4 





C>> Persons having business with Mr. Glea- 
son, late proprietor of the Pictorial and Flag, 
can find him at his office, in this building, be- 
tween 10 and 12 o’clock, A. M., daily. 





Tue Past Wister. — The past winter has 
been severe in Europe, and we hear sad ac- 
counts of the damage caused by the breaking 
up of the ice last month. 





Snav.—This delicious fish (unexceptionable, 
barring the bones) has appeared in New York 
bay. Fishermen, to your fykes! Every shad- 
eater expects you to do your duty ! 











7 

Pors.—The State of Maine mourns the death 
of her largest pig. He weighed 746 pounds. 
He was aseassinated and then devoured. 
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BALLOU'S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANTON, 
{LATE GLEASON'S PICTORIAL } 
For the present week embraces the following contents 
* Birds for Breakfast.’ a tale of the settlement of Ar 
Kansas. by Bes PERLEY Poorer 

“The Doctor and the Husband,” a story by Mre. N 
T Mesnoe 

“ The Friend and the Enemy,” a sketch by Joan New 
TON, JR 

“Anecdotes of Actors.” 

* The Ballad of Lady Geraldine,” by Eiten Atics Mo- 
RIAKITY 

* Hebrew Sonnet,” by F. Gryvirts 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

A fine engraving representing the Arms of the State of 
Arkansas. 

Portrait of Col. Minie, the inventor of the Minie Ritle 

Sketches in the Crimea, representing first. Naval Brig- 
ade drawing sieve guos to Chapman s Battery; secon, 
Carrying the Frost-Hitten to Batuclava; third, Carrying 
the Wounded to Balaclava 

Portrait of Hon. Nathan Hale, the veteran editor of the 
Boston Daily Advertiser 

View of Cream Hill Agricultural School, West Corn- 
wall, Ct. 

A large engraving of the Discovery of America, by John 
and Sebastian Cabot, in 147. 

Another large picture representing the Landing of De 
Soto in Florida, in 1539. 

Ascene from Knowles's Play of “* The Wife.” 

A descriptive engraving from a painting by Durand, 
representing the Advance of Civilization. 

A large whole page picture of Oswego, New York. 

e*e The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 








Foreign Items. 





Warlike preparations were never more active 
in Russia than at present. 

Freemasonry, in England, appears to be very 
prosperous. 

An order prohibiting the export of wheat from 
Poland into Prussia came into operation on the 
2ist. 

There are two millions of persons in France, 
mostly females, employed in the culture of the 
grape and the manufacture of wine. 

The Moniteur announces the loss of a French 
frigate with troops, in the Straits of Bonatacio. 
All on board, 600 or upwards, perished. 

Miss Mary Russell Mitford, the poetess, has 
left “ the residue of her personality (sworn under 
three thousand pounds) to her faithful and at- 
tached female servants.” 

We have official accounts of the battle at Eu- 
patoria, from which it appears that the Russians 
had 500 killed, and the Turks sustained a loss 
of 88 killed and 250 wounded. 

Khosrew Pacha, who died on the 2d _ult., was 
the oldest servant of the Turkish empire. He 
had served under five sultans, and had filled in 
succession all the first posts in the state. 

The enrolment and organization of the For- 
eign Legion, which is to be composed _principal- 
ly of Swiss troops, is being carried on with vigor. 
Upwards of 1200 young men of the Swiss militia 
have already taken the preliminary steps to join 
this body. 

News from China says the insurgents hold 
Canton in a state of siege, and their fleet has 
gained several victories over the Imperial fleet. 
Provisions were rising rapidly in consequence. 
The insurgents have met with reverses in the 
neighborhood of Pekin. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Poetry is truth dwelling in beauty. 

Laws catch flies, but let hornets go free. 

The secret of prolonging life is not to abridge 

The only amaranthine flower on earth is vir- 
tue. 

A faithful friend is the true image of the 
Deity. 

It is said that the hearing is the last sense to 
die. 

Tears may soothe the wounds they cannot 
heal. 

The friendships of the world are often conf-d- 
eracies in vice, or leagues of pleasure. 

A great change in life is like a cold bath in 
winter—we all hesitate at the first plunge. 

Those who think that money will do any- 
thing, may be suspected of dving anything for 
money. 

The superiority of some men is merely local. 
They are great, because their associates are 
little. 

Every sorrow we meet is a billow on this 
world’s troublesome sea, which we must cross to 
bear us nearer home. 

Modesty is a handsome dish cover, which 
makes us fancy there must be something very 
good beneath it. 

Men of the noblest dispositions always think 
themselves happiest when others share their hap- 
piness with them. 

Whatever be the motive of insult, it is always 
best to overlook it; for folly scarcely can de- 
serve resentment, and malice is punished by 
neglect. 

Whoever is apt to hope good from others, is 
diligent to please them; but he that believes 
his powers strong enough to force their own 
way, commonly tries only to please himself. 


Joker's Budget. 


Which is the oldest tree? The elder tree. 

Why do pioneers go before an army? To 
are the way. 

An exchange calls the union of England and 
France the Bull-Frog Coalition. 

The fellow who “ carried out a project,” was 
obliged to bring it back. Served him right. 

When a kiss passes between Albert and Vic- 
toria, what London public building does it re- 
semble? The Royal Exchange. 

A lady asked a veteran which rifle carried the 
maximum distance? The old chap answered, 
“The Minie mum.’ 

Why is the Duke of Cambridge like a wander- 
ing mender of kettles and pans who has left off 
business? Because he was once a tinker man 
(at Inkermann). 

A certain newly-elected Irish Mayor, speaking 
of certain articles in a vivacious newspaper, 
observed, “I despise those underhand attacks. 
When I write an anonymous letter I always 
sign my name to it.” 

A new invoice of fresh curiosities have just 
been received at Boston by a vessel from Can- 
ton, viz: Asplinter from the Board of Educa- 
tion. A spool on which is wound the thread of 
life. A few hairs from the seal of state. 

The woodman who “spared that tree,’’ has 
run short of wood, and is almost splitting with 
vexation to think how green he was. He now 
“axes ”’ a donation from the gentleman at whose 
request his destructiveness was starved. 

Ata social circle, a few nights since, a lady 
asked a lawyer, ‘‘ why coal was like a celebrated 
law book '’”” He thought there could be no 
doubt of its being “ Black-stone’ “ Bat,” said 
the lady, “we barn coke also.” “ True,” re 
plied the gentleman, “but at most of the coal- 
yards you get a very Little-ton.” 





Quill and Scissors. 


¢ 


sixty-five hogs, raised be Mr. Joseph 


Bureau, Hhnois, weighed twenty-tive 














thousand five hundred and cighty-seven pounds, 
being nearly four hundred pounds each, The 
rice received for the lot by Mr. Meritt: was one 


ousand und twenty three dollars and forty 
ight cents. 

The Kanzas Free State larns that a Mr 
Thompson, of that territory, has determined to 
make a visit to the Rocky Mountaius in a wagon 
propelled by wind. Tle intends taking 30 per 
sots—17 seats being engaged —and will start 
about the first of June, 

Under the operation of the new postage law, 
all single letters, mailed for any dissance not 


exceeding three thousand miles, will be charged 





three cents, and for any distance beyond three 
thousand miles, ten cents. 

The Chicago papers say the Dutch East India 
Company of Amsterdam have sent an ayent to 
Chicago, for the purpose of making arrange- 
ments to ship beef, pork, Jour, ete., tie produce 
of the West, directly to Holland. 

By the treaty just concluded with the Chip- 
pewa Indians, a tract of land has been acquired, 
of about 12,000 000 acres. ‘This land is in ad 
dition to seven or cight millions of acres con- 
veyed to the United States last September, 

A railway communication has recently been 
opened between Chicago, IL, and Burlington, 
lowa, and there is thas an unbroken chain of 
railway lines extending from Burlington to Phil- 
adelphia and New York by the lake shore route. 

James Wilson, now residing in St. Johnsbury, 
at the advanced age of ninety-two, is said to 
have been the maker of the first pair of celestial 
and terrestrial globes in America. The first 
ed-tion of his globes was published in Isl4. 

Santa Anna, it is said, has quit his seat of 
government and yone to the ferrus calientes, or 
warm lowlands, on a plea that the clilly airs of 
the Mexican valley injure his health. It is cou- 
jectared that he will bring up in Havana. 


The appropriations for the army, made by the 
late Congress, amount to nearly ten millions 
and a halt of dollars. The amount appropriated 
for fortitications is over a miilion and a half 
dollars. 

The sum paid by the Secretary of the Navy 
for the steamer City of Boston to go on the 
Arctic expedition was $50,000. ‘The new light- 
ship at Philadelphia is alsv to yo on the expedi- 
Uvn as soon as refitted. 

The mails for Canada, brought from England 
by the Cunard steamers, are now sent from Bos- 
ton to Portland, and thence by railway to Mon- 
treal, instead of going by the Vermont Central, 
as heretotore. 

Flour has reached so high a price that the ex- 
port demand has almost enturcly ceused. At 
the last advices, American Flour, which sold at 
38s. per bbl. in Liverpool, would pay a profit to 
bring it back. 

The celebrated mare “Lady Suffolk” died 
in her stable at Bridgeport, Vt. on the 7th ult. 
She is supposed to have died in a fit, as she was 
in her usual health but a short time previously. 

Daniel Carthell, of Jonesboro’, Me , recently 
fought a pitched battle with a “bear in the 
woods,” and, with the assistance of his dog, 
managed to kill the bear with his axe. 

A stage-driver, having the small pox, was 
placed in a shanty “ about half a mile this side 
of Tidioute,” Pa, the shanty took fire, and no- 
thing was found of the poor man but his bones. 


A complete enumeration of the voting popu- 
lation in Kanzas has just been obtained. It 
seems to contain 3036 etectors, which are divid- 
ed into seventeen election districts. 

The New Bedford Standard says : “ We learn 
that the distinct sales of spirituous liquors at the 
city liquor store average about $2000 per month, 
or $6000 per quarter.” 

The Washington Union says that Spain is 
about to grant indemnity to American citizens 
for injuries occasioned by the Black Warrior 
outrage. 

A railroad has been projected in Liberia, to 
connect the Junk setrlement with the Montser- 
ado river, a distance of only four miles. 

In Cincinnati they are manufacturing portable 
cottages for Kanzas and Nebraska in large 
numbers. 

The Panama Steamship Company now send 
a special messenger from New York directly 
through to San Francisco by each vessel. 

The Governor of Maine has appointed Thurs- 
day, the 12th inst., to be observed as a day of 
fusiing and prayer. 

It is estimated, from what appears to be relia- 
ble data, that every pound of cotton raised in 
the South costs the planter eight cents. 





’ 
Marriages, 

In this city, by Rev. Mr. Randall, Mr. George Viner to 
Miss Elizabeth Harrison. 

By Rev Mr. Stowe, Mr. Lucius Cumming to Misa Caro- 
line Robbins. 

Ry Rev. Mr. Poole, Captain Freeman Foster to Mra. 
Belinda Nye. 

By Kev. Mr. Kirk, Mr. John Gilpatric to Miss Julia L 
Powers. 

By E. Sewall Price Esq, Mr. Daniel McCarty to Mixa 
Elizabeth Campbell 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Tappan, Mr. George H 
Rugg to Miss Charlotte Poole 

At Medford, by Rev Mr. Manning, Mr. James W. Sim- 
son to Miss Mary A. Dou lana. 

At Mariberough, by ..v. Mr. Stevens, Mr. Samuel 8 
Townsend to Miss Mary 1’. Stevens. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Winn, Mr. Sylvanus Bartlett 
to Mire Ann M. Keyes 

At Taunton, by Kev. Mr. Emery, Mr. William W. 
French to Miss Adrianna M. Horton 

At Portland, Mr. Frank W. Staples to Miss Harriet 
Coffia. 
At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Clapp, Mr. Alfred Ward to Misa 
Mary ©. Millett. 

At Sianchester, by Rev. Mr. Adams, Mr. George Smith 
to Mise Elizabeth Ao Guimby 

At Kennebouk, Me. by Kev. Mr. Barrows, Mr. Joel P 
Larratee t Miss Elizabeth Po Burnham 

At Cooperstown, N.Y, Hon George Greene to Mine 
Frances E. Graves 

At Clarkeburg, Va , Hon. Charles 8 Lewis to Miss Maria 
L. Patton. 





Deaths, 


In this city, Mre. Mary I. Davis, 64; Mise Caroline 
G. Sweetser, 41, Mre. Susan S Marear. 45, Mr. James 
Boque. 9%). Mre. Eliza Tabor, 73; Mr. William Coffin, 75, 
Mi-e Angelina E. Vouse, 21 

At Roxbury, Mr. Adam Stewart, 3) 

At Charlestown, Mre. Martha Vinal, 74 

At Cambridgeport, Mr Heury 5. Butterfield, 45 

At Watertown, Mra Caroline Chenery. 44 

At Taunton, Mre. Mercy wu, wife of Mr Syivanus Har 
low 45 

At Lyon, Mre Eleanor Kelley, widow of Mr. Melekiah 
Kelley, 5 

At Newburyport, Mr Moses Coffin, #2. Mr Hannah 
Adams. *7; Mre Jadith M. Bosrdman, 77 

At Springfield, Mre Neaucy Baideln, wife of Mr Lather 

* 








ife of Captelo Ignatias 
Pleven ” 

At Ilartford, Ct, Mre Kesie P. wife of Dr Moses 
White 

At New Haven. (t . Captain N Farrand Clark, % 

At Londo tr are, wife of Mr James Whitney, 
and deughter of the late Eugene Talifourd, of New Urieana 

At New Bedford, Mre Kilen, wife of Mr Daniel Mc 





At Winthrop, Me Mr A Warren Carter %, formeriy 
of Wimungton, Me 
t Villadeiphia, Mre Ann B.. wife of Kev Jagan 
Cartie 
At New Orieans, Mr William Tofts 14 
At Houston Texas Mr Liovd K Barefield 
At Man Francwco, Mr Charis E Yose. u) 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE SENTENCE OF MIRZA. 


DY WM. RODERICK LAWRENCE. 
No more shalt thou meet with the lovely and fair, 
Nor listen to music, nor join in the dance; 
No more with thy followers victory share, 
Or lead thy brave comrades with sabre and lance. 


Thy hours here are numbered—for soon thou must die! 
Prepare then to meet thy long merited doom ; 

In spirit to answer thy Maker on high, 
And seek thine abode amidst gathering gloom. 


Nought earthly can save—e'en the name of thy sire! 
Thy life’s-blood alone can atone for thy guilt; 

Those eyes may still gleam with an unwonted fire, 
But ere the sun sets, thine heart's blood shall be spilt. 


The last of a race who were noble and brave; 
Though thou to all virtue hast recreant proved; 
No mother in sorrow shall weep at thy grave, 
No maiden e’er mourn the proud chieftain she loved. 


When years shall have swept o'er the land of thy birth 
When thy dread name is breathed but in terror and 
fear— 
Will thy spirit still haunt the bright places of earth, 
Which here in probation it cherished as dear? 


Dark myrtle may wave over the graves of the blest, 
When Sharon’s sweet roses expand in their bloom; 

But nought shall e’er mark the lone place of thy rest, 
Or maidens weave garlands of flowers for thy tomb. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


THE IRON LIGHT SHIP: 
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A WILD NIGHT IN THE GULF. 
BY J. i. INGRAHAM. 


Amone the pleasant watering places that 
adorn the winding shores of the northern part of 
the Gulf of Mexico, are none more agreeable or 
picturesque than that known as “ Pass Chris- 
tian,” or, as it is commonly termed, “The 
Pass.” It consists of a single street, winding 
along the crescent bay, a league or more in 
length, on one side of which stand in tasteful 
array numerous beautiful villas, the residences 
of families of wealth and refinement. ‘“ The 
Pass ”’ is a favorite resort for the citizens of New 
Orleans and Mobile, and a famous regatta ground 
for amateurs. Its situation is about midway be- 
tween those two cities. Opposite is a long and 
low green island, at the extremity of which rises 
the white walls of “The Pass Light.” About 
three leagues from the village-landing, south- 
westerly, is moored in a solitary and immovable 
position, an iron ship, supporting a lantern, 
which at night sends its brilliant beams not only 
to the town, but through a radius of twelve 
miles around it. From the shore it looks like 
the star Venus, in full splendor, just setting in 
the trembling sea. 

Two of the chief attractions of the Pass are, 
besides its incomparable bathing, yachting and 
fishing. Many of the families keep, when it is 
not in use, a pretty little sloop anchored in front 
of their residence, and these “ rocking lightly on 
the yielding tide,” are picturesque objects to the 
loiterer along the oak-embowered street that dis- 
putes possession with the rippling, shore-laving 
waves of the lake, the shell-paved beach. 

Passing a few days at the Pass to recruit my 
health, I was tempted by the sight of several sail- 
ing and fishing boats gliding about, at all dis- 
tances from the town, under a light breeze, to 
accept a proposition made by a friend who had 
come to the Pass in a small yacht of his own, to 
go out to the light ship, and spend the afternoon 
in fishing. 

The skies were propitious—as blue as_tur- 
quoise, and as cloudlessly pure. “ The wind was 
in the right direction to keep the weather fair,” 
said my friend, who having once been on a 
voyage to Europe as a passenger, deemed him- 
self an “old sailor,” and weather-wise. At 
three o’clock in the afternoon, with five hours of 
the long summer day before us, we embarked, 
four in all, from the end of the bath-house pier 
of the villa, where my friend, whom I will, con- 
sidering his nautical ambition, pleasantly call 
“the skipper,” was for the time a guest. 

The boat was sloop-rigged, about two tons 
burthen ; and besides two jibs, one for service 
and the other for symmetry, there was set aloft 
a graceful gaff-topsail, above which, at the ex- 
tremity of a slender amber-colored mast, flutter- 
ed in the warm south wind a blue and scarlet 
pennon, on which could be read at moments 
when it fairly unfolded itself to the eye, the 
words, “ Tue Littte Grrsy.” Touching the 
omission of the “‘e”’ in this last word, I ventur- 
ed acriticism to my nautical friend ; but he pro- 
tested that without the “e” the name looked 
more saucy; and that when he named his boat 
he had in his eye a nameless maiden who was a 
little gipsey and nothing else; and as his yacht 
flirted with every zephyr, and danced to every 
wave that kissed her prow, so was she a desper- 
ate, wayward beauty, with mischief and way- 
wardness enough in her to make a quiet young 
man as miserable as she pleased. The skipper, 
however, I thought was handsome enough, 
brave enough, and noble enough in all that 
makes true manliness of character and moral 
worth, to afford to requite her. 

The third person of our party was a little boy 
of nine years, with one of the most perfect faces 
Iever saw—golden brown hair, musical voice, 
and all. He was the only son of his fair mother, 
a widow and sister of myfriend. To this neph- 
ew he was devoted. The lad accompanied him 
in all his expeditions, hunting and fishing ; and 
was already familiar with the sports of the forest 
and the lake, and entered into them with all the 
fearlessness and spirit of a naturally generous 
temper and frank disposition. Like his uncle, 
he was arrayed in sailor’s dress, with a little 
jaunty tarpaulin upon his head, beneath which 
burst a cloud of more glorions sunny hair than 
ever tarpaulin essayed before to cover. His 
name was “Charlie,” and he had for his com- 
panion a fine large Newfoundland dog, with a 
long, tawny, chocolate-colored coat, and an eye 
as intelligent inits large expression, as a thought- 
ful man’s. Some men, so called, because they 

walk ad sidera vultus, have shown manifestation 








of less a soul than this noble creature, who did 
all but articulate words. 

The fourth person in our yacht was Diego, a 
half breed French and Spanish native of the 
Pass, who could speak two languages—those of 
his parents and English ; but after a fashion of 
his own, making use of the words of each for 
either tongue, as he happened to be at a loss for 
a word ineither. He was a young man, with an 
enormous Roman nose, a dark face, and a thor- 
ough fisherman. He wore a cross upon his neck, 
and carried a small vial of “holy water” under 
his jacket. He composed “the crew.” 

Our yacht glided out of the little dock of the 
bath-house with a six-knot breeze ; and as we in- 
ereased the space between our stern and the 
shore, we went dancing forward with a delight- 
ful celerity to the music of the ripple of the 
water, that danced, in their turn, in countless 
circling waltzes and schottishes under the sides 
of the yacht. 

Onward motion is always exhilarating. If 
the earth be a great animal, as some of the old 
Puntab priests taught, it must enjoy amazingly 
its tens of thousands of miles an hour, flying 
through space. No motion is more pleasing 
than that of a sailing boat. It is noiseless, 
moves without effort, and its occupants are in 
perfect repose, and have nothing to do but to 
enjoy their “ onwardness,” as some of our mod- 
ern word-makers would express it. 

We were not, however, altogether idle and 
given up to the enjoyment of the sensuous lux- 
ury of simple motion. We had our lines to get 
ready to “cast in Largo Bay,” and to look after 
the trim of the boat, and to make “ all draw,” 
for the skipper was ambitious to leave every- 
thing behind him. His wishes were gratified. 
We dashed past lumbering yawls, rowed by 
amateur land-gentlemen, and half filled with 
“tremulous women-folk” and children, taking 
an airing on the water, and a possible fish! We 
flew across the bows of shore boats, with dirty 
lateen sails, that shore sailors in long-skirted 
black coats, and beaver hats, and tight panta- 
loons were desperately endeavoring to manage ; 
and not knowing which side exactly they ought 
to keep their sail, compromised by letting it flap 
in the centre, and so, instead of advancing, they 
were incontinently illustrating the nautical mys- 
tery of “circle sailing.” We overtook and 
finally went by two other yachts, who cheered 
our victory as heartily as if it were their own. 

At length, in an hour’s time, the villas on 
shore were diminished to the size of a row of 
children’s pocket-handkerchiefs, extended on a 
clothes-line, to make use of a figure borrowed 
from the laundry, and the island, on the left, 
four miles off, and the iron light ship nearly 
ahead, three miles distant, constituted our sea- 
ward view. The wind held standing, and we 
were in another half hour close aboard the 
black ship of iron, which floats on an element 
that our forefathers never dreamed would bear 
up iron. Yet there she rode at her four strong 
anchors, moored by them stem and stern, as 
lightly as if sho were made of trees of the for- 
est. We admired her look of strength and of 
power to resist the storms of the gulf. We 
fished for an hour with great success within hail 
of her, and then being civilly hailed and invited 
on board by her lightkeeper, accepted the invita- 
tion. The light, or lantern itself, is elevated 
about twenty-five feet above the deck, and is in- 
tensely brilliant. Every night, as the earliest 
shade of twilight falls upon the water, it is seen 
from the windows on shore to rise from the sea 
like a planet, and remain all night a cheering 
object to the eye. 

“ You have a lonely life,” I remarked to one 
of the two men that remain on board, scarcely 
ever relieved to the year’s end; who see Orion 
rise in the east in early November, and keep 
above their heads six months, for six months 
disappear, and then rise again in the east, hav- 
ing made the apparent circle of the universe ; 
yet they remain immovable, the pharos light 
over their heads shining a fixed star in the hori- 
zon of the approaching mariners, or in the eye 
of the watching landsman. 

“No—not very. We are used to it now,” he 
answered, cheerfully. ‘Plenty of company ; 
steamers go past us every day to and from Mo- 
bile and New Orleans; fishermen are always 
around us; coasting vessels are in sight from 
morning till night. Itis true we speak to but 
few people ; but a man gets used to anything— 
even to being silent! Ihave but one compan- 
ion, but we scarcely talk now—we talked each 
other out long ago!” 

While I was asking him one or two questions 
more, the other man said, rather as a general re- 
mark than to us : 

“We are likely to have a blow before long.” 

“ Yes,” said the other, “it is a dead calm, and 
the thermometer shows ten degrees increase of 
heat in the last hour, late in the day as it is. 
We shall have a hard blow, if not a hurricane. 
I can feel it in the air !” 

“T see no signs of high wind,” said my friend, 
looking confidently at the sky, which was entire- 
ly free from clouds; but I observed that the 
heavens had lost their deep, rich blue tone, and 
wore a heavy aspect; and that in the south the 
horizon exhibited a dark line under a pale red- 
dish streak—not of cloud, but of haze. 

“You had best not delay your return very 
long, sir,” the light-shipman remarked. ‘ There 
has been a heavy under-swell the last half hour, 
and with the hot atmosphere, and the stillness of 
the wind, we are bound to have a night of it.” 

These appearances had all been observed by 
us and commented upon before we came on 
board. The wind had died away about half-past 
five o’clock, when the heat of the unfanned air 
became so insupportable that we had gladly gone 
on board the iron light ship for some relief. But 
neither of us anticipated a storm; on the con- 
trary the cloudless heavens, the placid waters, 
the perfect calm, were to us tokens of peace and 

security. We had contemplated taking the sea 
breeze back, which blows landward after sun- 
down, and sail home by the bright moon, which 
was then at its full. 

Bat we were wise enough to be governed by 
the experience of these iron ship-men, whose 
life was to battle with the tempests, and to pre 





pare for their approach; and so we immediately 
returned to our yacht. The close, dead calm 
rendered our sails useless, and we took to our 
oars, and with our sail furled began to row land- 
ward, hoping that we should catch the sea breeze 
ere long to help us across the nine miles that lay 
between us and our homes. 

All was calm and beautifal around us. A 
dozen boats, of fishermen, were also in motion 
shoreward, and my friend remarked : 

“ Those men are hastening to land before their 
usnal time. There is, indeed, a storm brewing, 
I fear; and I would propose returning to the 
light ship, and receive it there rather than here, 
but for Charlie, whose mother would be greatly 
alarmed were we not to return to-night. She 
would, were there a storm, have every reason to 
think that we were all lost.” 

We continued rowing, taking turns, for about 
half an hour. The under-swell increased and 
tossed and tumbled our boat with a large undu- 
latory motion. The sun descended ina red at- 
mosphere, and rested for a moment on the sea 
before it disappeared like a globe dipped in a 
lake of blood. No cloud was about him. Alone, 
and in a threatening sky, he sank slowly out of 
sight. The moon at the same moment, while 
yet the sun was in view, rose round in the east, 
as large, as red, and looking like another sun, 
or the same sun, dipped in blood. They seemed 
like the red eye-balls of angry night, glaring 
upon the earth and sea, and arming herself with 
the helmet of the storm—for now every sign 
was portentous. The glassy, unrufiled billows 
sighed and soughed as they rolled landward ; 
the sky above was growing redder and yet 
gloomier. It had no stars—yet no clouds! The 
atmosphere around seemed a magnifying me- 
dium to our eyes. The iron ship was two miles 
off, yet looked close at hand; and the shore 
seemed so near that we should soon land upon 
it. Yet we were seven miles from land, with 
a heavy boat to row, and only two oars on 
board. 

The moon gave no light, and slowly withdrew 
after rising into a murky veil that hid her disc, 
and her place was only visible by the fiercer 
glare, thereabout, of the crimson sky. Darkness 
came on apace, not the natural darkness of the 
absence of the sun, not the colorless darkness of 
nature and healthy night, but a sort of super- 
natural obscurity, as if the air was filled with 
the phosphorescence which was gleaming from 
the sea. The water was black, save when the 
oars struck it; then it would flash with a 
shadowy light, all unreal, and mocking true 


light. 

"We could see the starry pharos on the deck of 
the iron ship, sending its pencil of rays across to 
our very boat, and it seemed to be company for 
us—for we began mournfully to sympathize with 
nature ; we began to feel a gloom settle upon our 
spirits, and a fearful looking for of we knew not 
what! It was evident to us both that a dreadful 
tornado was gathering its dread powers some- 
where on the horizon, soon to make the calm, 
dead, windless arena, across which our boat was 
flitting, the scene of a war of elements ; and we 
began to have misgivings that our little boat 
would be annihilated beneath the storm-tread of 
the mighty warriors of this battle of sea and 
sky. 

We bent to our oars with all our energies. 
We said but few words; we did not wish to 
alarm the dear boy, Charlie, who, unconscious of 
the danger which we saw menacing us, was de- 
lighting himself with the beauty of the phos- 
phorescent sparks as they flew sternward in the 
gleaming wake of the yacht. 

I felt that if it would only grow dark it would 
be a relief; anything desirable to a claro oscuro 
that reminded one of the twilight in Dante’s 
Infierno. 

“If we take it before we get to land,” said my 
friend, “we shall be driven under, bodily.” 

“We must hope for the best,” I answered. 
“If the boat is wrecked in the offing, we both 
swim and must save—” 

“Save Charlie!” he cried, quickly anticipat- 
ing my words. 

The lovely boy had fallen asleep on the cush- 
ion of the seat, and near him lay the dog watch- 
ing him, and occasionally howling in an under 
tone, and sadly, as if, brute as he was, he was 
conscious of the danger that menaced us. 

With the profoundest solicitude, I now sur- 
veyed the whole sky and horizon to ascertain, if 
it were possible, from what quarter the tornado 
would burst—for that the threatened storm would 
reach that fearful character I was well aware from 
the recollection of precisely similar appearances 
preceding a tornado on the Mississippi, a few 
years previous. But the whole periphery ef the 
horizon presented the same reddish and ashy 
hue, save one faintly bright spot in the west, 
about ten degrees above the sea. After watching 
this a few moments, facing it as we rowed, I no- 
ticed that it rapidly enlarged and grew brighter, 
and extended laterally above the horizon. Each 
moment it increased, and widened and grew 
brighter, emitting a wild, unusual light, while 
beneath it the sky became as black as ink. 

“There it concentrates !” said my companion, 
in a low, impressive voice, while the phosphoric 
light from his dripping oar illumined his fea- 
tures with a ghastliness that was like the livid- 
ness of a corpse. ‘ Poor Charlie! poor Char- 
lie’s mother! We shall not survive it! We 
can do our best. The yacht will be blown over 
and over in the air before it like a feather. It 
will be a miracle that will save us !” 

“We are in the hands of the God of storms. 
He who directs the path of the tempest keeps 
our pulses beating. Our breath and the stormy 
winds of His great power are alike given and 
commanded by Him,” was my reply. ‘“ We are 
in His hands as much now as when six hours 
ago we joyously sailed in security and peace, 
unsuspicious of danger, out from the shore. 
His power is still with us to uphold us, and can 
be exercised as easily amid the terrors of a hur- 
ricane as in the security of a summer-day’s 
calm.” 

“It is a great privilege to be able to reason 
thus calmly with death imminent; but I cannot 
make up my mind to die now! The idea appals 
me! My nature shrinks convulsively from it. If 


I perish to-night, I will die struggling manfully 
to live! God! eternity! death! What a fearfal 
trinity enveloping the soul!” 

He paused to listen to a distant sound like the 
| remote roar of the ocean shaking a cliff. The 
noise was deep and heavy, as if thunder were 
rolling beneath the sea. The air felt like that in 
a furnace-mouth. The racht began to reck and 
plunge so wildly that Charlie rolled off the seat 
and awoke. He looked around, and hearing the 


gray sky—for the bright spot had spread upward 


overawed, and he flung himself across my knees 
and clasped my hand, whispering fearfully : 

«O, sir! is this the world ?”” 

Well, from what he saw and heard, might he 
have believed that from his sleep he had awaked 
into another and most fearful world. Along the 
whole western and southern sky rolled a cloud 
as black as the starless abyss of deepest night, 
and marching along the heavens in advance 
came a squadron of white, electric clouds, driv- 
ing across the zenith in swift waves, like the 
angry flashes of the polar lights. These ad- 
vanced clouds were seen by their own terrible 
glare which they carried along with them. I 
never beheld anything so terrible as they appear- 
ed. Diego dropped his oar, and covered his 
eyes! and failing on his knees began to cry to 
the Virgin for protection—for it was now appar- 
ent that we should take the whole force of the 
tempest, and that only the mercy of God could 
save us from destruction. 

“We can only keep the yacht away from the 
direct course of its approach,” I said to my 
friend, as he laid down his oar and came aft, 
where I sat at the helm. 

“Yes,” he said, solemnly, “it is our only 
chance; but I have no hope. Death rides in 
that white storm, advancing as upon the Pale 
Horse of the Apocalypse! There is no escape ! 
I feel that we must perish! No mortal power 
can avail. We must ask God’s forgiveness for 
the past, and die! Isee no prospect of escap- 
ing instant death. Hark! what a knell!” 

‘The sounds now grew terrific; the roar of the 
wind (high in the air above our heads while we 
were still in a calm below) was now mingled 
with the roar of the waters. The light of the 
iron ship became suddenly invisible. The sable 
cloud that had been rolling onward seemed to 
have leaped from the sky down upon the sea be- 
neath and enveloped the light ship, and the 
whole horizon south, in its impenetrable dark- 
ness. The waves below roared louder than the 
winds above ; and in a few seconds we could see 
a white shiny streak stretching far across the 
black waters. This was a bank of foam, heaved 
up by the broad and strongly-driven ploughshare 
of the storm. 

Suddenly all was darkness about us, darkness 
and a confusion of noises, and a wild uproar of 
the elements that is not to be described. The 
tempest was upon us in its wrath and all its aw- 
ful majesty! We had taken the precaution a 
few minutes before to lash ourselves to the 
thwarts of the yacht by the halyards—for we 
felt that our only safety, if the word is recogniz- 
able at such an hour, was in being with the boat, 
which, having an air compartment, could not 
sink, though it might be blown over and torn to 
pieces. 

As the shining and glittering seas advanced 
upon us like battalions of charging cavalry, 
with flashing swords and snow-white plumes 
aloft, the wind also burst upon us with an ex- 
plosive force and power wholly irresistible, and 
with appalling shricks in the air. It caught our 
mast and bore it onward as if it were a lance 
sent by the hand of a storm-spirit, riding upon 
the swift wings of the wind. 

We were in a moment overwhelmed! The 
yacht was driven like a feather for several hun- 
dred yards before the furious head of the tor- 
nado, and then being taken by the rolling wall 
of surges behind us, was overwhelmed and 
borne bodily down underneath the surface with 
the weight and force of the vast body of rushing 
water that rolled madly on with us in its cold 
embrace. 

I retained all my consciousness as we went 
down. I thought from the time we were beneath 
the surface that our last hour had indeed arrived. 
I had still a hold upon dear Charlie ; and my 
friend, also, with one hand hard pressed upon 
his mouth, was clasping him about the neck 
with one arm, while with our disengaged hands 
we were using superhuman efforts to emerge 
from the depths! It is wonderful how clear and 
vivid, and infinitely comprehensive, the mind is 
in sucha moment. The life, with all its inci- 
dents, is read ina moment; as the sum of a col- 
umn of figures, however prolonged and large in 
amount, is read by a glance at the single line be- 
neath them, comprehending the whole amount, 
so the mind is shown a figure at that moment 
which is the sum of the deeds done in the body! 
This is indeed marvellous, and is a psychological 
attribute borne testimony to by all persons who 
have been suddenly near death by drowning. 

How long we were submerged under the 
weight of water I do not know. It seemed to 
me to be a period as long as my mortal life; yet 
it could not have been more than two minutes ! 
The moment we descended beneath the over-roll- 
ing wall of waters, all became as silent as the 
tomb. The sudden cessation of the fierce roar 
of the hurricane was appalling. Yet, while si- 
lence reigned under the water, the thunder of the 
tornado was sweeping the surface. 

All at once, just as I was experiencing a 
sense of suffocation, and my brain seemed filled 
with resplendent prismatic figures, the boat rose 
to the top of the water, and once more the shrick 
of the wild winds and the uproar of the waves 
filled our ears. The yacht was fall of water, 
and every successive billow broke over us, aud 
its impetus at the same time drove us onward, 
we knew not whither! The sea was like a 
seething lake of dul! fire, and the low, brown 
clouds reflected its ghastly light as they drove 
madly along the stooping sky, close above our 
heads. There was no rain; only wind and water 
mingled in terrific combinations of horrors 

And so we were driven onward, onr voices— 





increasing roar, and seeing the fiery white and | 


were all nearly up to onr necks in water, and the 
yacht rolled and tumbled about so that we were 
several times flung bodily out of it, and were 
only saved by the ropes by which we had secured 
ourselves to it. Nota hat remained to us, not 
an oar, nor sign of mast or sail. We were a 
helpless wreck with which the tornado played as 
the autumnal wind plays with a feather caught 
in its vortex. We could do nothing but cling to 
our places, and commit our spirits into the hands 
of Him who “holds the wind in his fists, and 


| directeth the storm.” 


till it almost hung over our mast—his spirit was | 





when we would essay to speak—unheard. We | of trees. I could not olmery 


Occasionally, when my eyes were free enough 
from the blinding spray, which flew upon us like 
rain, as the continued succession of billows 
burst over the stern (for by lashing the helm at 
the beginning we had been fortunate enough to 
keep the yacht before the hurricane), TI looked 
round through the murky glare, and beheld a 
spectacle that chaos could only equal. Sea and 
sky seemed to mingle, and so low were the 
heavens that the circle of the horizon seemed 
not to have half a mile of radius. We had not 
yet been able to interchange a word for the fury 
of the winds. Charlie, by the presence of mind 
of his uncle, had not taken into his lungs any 
water, and was now perfectly himself, and being 
a courageous boy, he was not overcome with 
terror, and was quite as calm as a man of nerve 
would be in similar peril. But ‘s/n is the sting 
of death,” and to a pure, innocent boy, like 
Charlie, death had none of sinful manhood’s 
terrors—because God had no terror for him. It 
is not death per se that men fear, but the after 
ward! 

The noble dog, who also had been tied to the 
thwart, with his paws raised out of the water 
upon the gunwale, placed himself by the lad; 
while poor Diego, almost stupitied by his fears, 
could hardly be made to keep his head above 
the water that filled the boat. 

While we were all in this imminent peril, ex- 
pecting each moment would be our last, for the 
hurricane abated not, but rather seemed to gath- 
er strength as it went onward, I saw a large ob- 
ject flying through the obscurity ahead of us. 
It was no sooner visible on one side of the bow 
than it rushed across into the thick mist of the 
night and became invisible. It was a mastless 
vessel. The next moment we were nearly over- 
turned by the chopping billows, as we were 
driven across its white and foaming wake. So 
we were not alone! Other lives were in peril 
besides our own! Onward we were still driven; 
at intervals nearly submerged, and only kept 
from being turned over and over again by the 
weight of water that kept the boat deep under. 
Suddenly Charlie pointed into the obscurity 
astern. With horror I beheld a steamer battling 
with the storm, trying to make an offing, and 
her course was directly towards us and our 
wrecked boat. She was enveloped in spray ; 
the wind roared terrifically about her, and from 
her leaning chimneys the sparks wildly flew along 
the sky; and the thunder of her engine, as she 
came near, and the hoarse roar of her escape- 
pipe, and the rattle of her machinery, as she 
struggled like a fear-scized leviathan to saye her- 
self, added to the dreadful incidents of that wild 
and fearful hour. She came on, exerting every 
iron limb and oaken arm, every tendon of steel 
and every muscle of her cordage ; and we ex- 
pected her to ride over us—for we could not be 
seen, nay, we could see no one on her deck, for 
in the darkness the volcanoes of sparks from her 
flue only enabled us to perceive her faintly by 
their reddish reflection. She was soon but her 
length from us! We clasped our hands in 
prayer! The next moment she went rolling 
and plunging by, her wheels within ten feet of 
us, and covering us with her falling fire. In an 
instant she had passed us, and was far away 
diving into the cavernous gloom of the storm; 
at her wheel, as she went by, we saw three men, 
looking like spectres in the glare of the blue- 
flaming gas, which at intervals poured out from 
the black chimney. It was a dreadful spectacle 
altogether, and to our imagination it scemed a 
fire ship from the realms of Pluto, rather than an 
earthly boat involved in like peril with ourselves 
and exerting all her energy to escape destruction. 
In two minutes she was no longer heard, and we 
wore left alone to drive onward to our fate. 

At length our continued preservation inspired 
me with hope that we might be driven to the 
land and saved. But the noise of the wind and 
sea prevented us from conversing upon the hope, 





and we sat or rather clung to the yacht in si- 
lence, each oppressed with his own thoughes. I 
could not help contrasting, in my reflections, our 
present danger of perishing each instant, with 
our security but a few hours before. I had dined 
with my friend that day, and a cheerful and 
happy family was around the board; the skies 
were blue and serene, the lake like a silver sea, 
and the air gentle enough for a hum-bird's wing 
to sport in. After dinner, my friend reclined on 
an ottoman, smoked a cigar, and talked of plea- 
sure, of the proposed excursion to the iron light 
ship, and of returning by moonlight to give the 
ladies a sail upon the water; and they were af- 
terwards to have a social evening party with the 
young folks ; and altogether there was sketched 
out a delightful time! 
changed! Instead of the silver lake, the waters 
were a terrific cauldron of mad waves! Instead 
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of zephyrs, the atmosphere roared with a hurri 
cane let loose from the cave of storms! Instead 
of returning for a moonlight sail, we were Lorne 
madly onward lashed to a wreck, the sport of the 
fierce tornado that threatened each moment to 
overwhelm us with destruction! Instead of an- 
ticipating the pleasures of the evening yathe 
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yacht suddenly strack upon a beach, and with 
such violence as to throw us over into the sea» 
breaking our lashing. Another billow caught 
us, and bore us onward; and as we felt the bot- 
tom we succecded with great efforts in reaching 
the land. Charlie was fairly dragged ashore by 
the strong and faithful dog. The wind was so 
heavy and strong that it pressed us down with 
our faces to the water, as we were struggling 
through it, and rendered our efforts to get to 
land almost fatal to us. But we did, all of us, 
finally gain the shore, and crawled—for we could 
not stand upright—out of the way of the surf, 
and got quickly to the shelter of a group of large 
trees. We made our way as far as we could into 
their depth. They were huge pines, and the 
wind swept over their tops with a loud wailing 
sound and savage roar combined, that impressed 
me still more with the dread energies and awful 
powers that belong to Nature, The groans of 
a strong man suffering are dreadful, but the 
voices of troubled nature are indescribably 
solemn. 

We succeeded in discovering a tree that had 
been overthrown, and crept under the shelter of 
its thick foliage, where we were comparatively 
protected. We had wonderfully escaped the 
dangers to which we were exposed in the yacht, 
and felt that our escape and present security, im- 
perfect as it was, demanded from us the deepest 
gratitude to Him who had guided us with an un- 
séen hand through the dangers that had envel- 
oped us. 

We remained five hours in our shelter, while 
the hurricane still roared and shrieked in the air 
above us. At length the wished-for dawn broke. 
But the tempest gave no signs of abating. We 
knew not where we were—whether on the main, 
er upon an island. It was impossible to stir 
from our place to go in search of a house, so 
fierce and strong was the wind, which bore down 
all before it. ‘To add to our discomfort, the rain 
poured in sheets until noon. We could not see 
for hours a hundred yards in any direction. Our 
yacht had gone to pieces, and we were in danger, 
without fvod or refreshment, of perishing, if the 
storm continued for a day and night more. 
Charlie was cheerful, and tried to bear up under 
his fatigue and suffering, but towards noon fell 
asleep, resting his head upon the soft pillow af- 
forded by the Newfoundland’s shaggy body, 
whose affection for the dear boy seemed to be 
almost like a paternal one. 

At length, about two o’clock, the wind began 
to abate, the rain to cease; and in an hour more 
we left our shelter. The sea was yet wild with 
the dying strength of the storm, but in the sky 
the clouds were broken, and driving swiftly 
along ; but all the tokens indicated that the gale 
was over. In another hour the sun suddenly 
broke through an opening in the western sky ; 
and the black clouds sullenly sailed eastward in 
great masses, with isles of blue seen between. 

We could discern the distant main, and now 
discovered that we were cast on the island which 
lay twelve miles from the Pass. We forthwith 
took our way in search of aid, but not forgetting 
first to turn our little shelter under the fallen 
pine into a Bethel of grateful prayer, and an altar 
of holy resolutions for the residue of our days. 
We did not forget “to render to God with our 
lips the vows which we made when we were in 
trouble.” 

After an hour’s walk around the shore, which 
the impotent waves still lashed and vexed, and 
which ever retain the anger of storms longer 
than the placid sky, we came in sight of a fisher’s 
boat rounding a point. This we hailed. The 
owner of it we had passed in the yacht the day 
before as we were so joyously and unsuspectingly 
gliding into the vortex of the unseen but coming 
storm. He came to the shore and took us on 
board, and telling us that he, had barely escaped. 
destruction by starting in time to seek the shelter 
of the island. 

We reached the Pass just at sunset, over still 
rough seas. We saw that the hurricane had 
swept away houses, bridges, baths ; uptorn trees 
and devastated the place. People from the bath 
wharves near the Pass had been blown into 
the water and drowned, and passengers, landed 
at the beginning of the storm from the steamer 
which we saw making an offing, had been caught 
up by the wind ere they could reach the hotel at 
the upper end of the long wharf, and blown bod- 
ily into the air, and dropped into the lake, where 
they perished. Such a tempest had never been 
known before. The shores of the gulf were 
strewn with wrecks for fifty miles. The steamer 
with difficulty escaped destruction. Our grati- 
tude for our own preservation was deepened as 
we learned this sad story of lives lost, both upon 
the land and upon the deep. 

As for ourselves, we were welcomed as if from 
the dead arisen! That we escaped, no one be- 
lieved, and the frantic mother of brave little 
Charlie, who had “refused to be comforted be- 
cause he was not,” received him from our arms 
as the glad widow of Nain received back to life 
again the only son of her widowed heart. 

Thus no security in life is secured tous. We 
sleep on our bed to-night in peace—to-morrow’s 
night we rest beneath the sea. We trust the 
sunshine, and are consumed bg lightning. We 
launch on the smooth sea for pleasure, and in an 
hour are battling with the hurricane for exist- 
eace. We promise ourselves some happiness to- 
morrow, and to-morrow finds us in eternity ! 





WHAT DOES IT COST TO FENCE? 


The amount of capital employed in the con- 
struction and repair of the wooden fences in the 
United States, would be deemed fabulous, were 
hot the estimates founded on statistical facts, 
which admit of no dispute. Burknap, a well: 
known agricultural writer, says: ‘Strange as 
it may seem, the greatest investment in this 
country, the most costly production of human 
industry, is the common fences, which divide the 
fields trom the hig ghways, and separate them from 
each other. No man dreams that when compar- 
ed with the outlay for these unpretending monu- 
Ments of art, our cities and our towns, with all 
their wealth, are left far behind. You will 
seircely believe me when I say that the fences of 

this country cost more than twenty times the 
amount of specie that is in it.” 





The best throw with the dice is to throw them 
away. 








Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
LOVE IS A HOLY THING, 


BY J. HOLLOWAY. 

Sweet Fanny, you were pretty once, 
Your eye was very blue, 

Your cheek had just enough of rose, 
Your lips enough of dew ; 

Your form was like a fairy's form, 
Too beautiful for words ; 

And when you spoke, ‘twas sweeter than 
The melody of birds. 


And, Fanny, we were lovers once, 
O those were funny days; 
When but to make you love me, Fan, 
I had 90 many ways; 
When to my earnest suit, delayed 
A thousand times and one, 
Se condescendingly you said, 
At last your heart was won. 


And Fanny, we were wedded once, 
Ay, to my arms you came; 

A wild and winsome creature, Fan, 
Too beautiful to name. 

And then of all the charms possessed, 
Confidingly and free ; 
pillowed on thy gentle breast, 
Did dream of heaven and thee. 


But, Fanny, you are ugly now, 
Your cheek has lost its hue; 

And though your eye is gentle, Fan, 
It dinna look so blue; 

Your form no more with grace accorde, 
Your time to win is o'er; 

And when I hear thy music words, 
Their music charms no more. 


Poor Fanny—for I sung this lay, 
Not meaning aught on earth, 
Than just to give my fancy play, 
And give my nonsense birth. 
Poor Fanny turned away at this, 

I saw the words were kept, 
And when I asked her for a kiss, 
She only sat and wept. 


I saw—I was myself in tears, 
And fast they fell and free; 
And should I live a thousand years, 
The truth will present be ;— 
I saw an idle look can pain, 
An idle word can sting; 
It struck me, and I've thought sinee then, 
Love is a holy thing. 





[Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.) 


VIOLANTE’S NECKLACE, 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 

Tere was at Florence a cloth-merchant, 
called Strambino. He was a little bandy-legged 
man, always busy and running about. ‘“ Good 
day, Strambino,” his neighbors would some- 
times say to him; “ you are stirring early this 
morning! You are as active as a terrier; but 
where are you going so fast?’ Strambino 
would wave his hand to signify that he had not 
time to stop, and would redouble his pace with 
new importance. 

This amusing little man had married the 
daughter of a goldsmith, named Violante, a 
head taller than her husband, and who, in a 
family quarrel, would have defended herself 
against even Gerion, the three-headed giant, if 
Fate had given him to her as a husband. Judge 
how this good lady treated so insignificant a 
person as Strambino. So it is said that Madame 
Violante, in order to show the little cloth-mer- 
chant the danger of taking too much upon him- 
self, gave him, now and then, a box on the ear; 
and yet, such was the obstinacy of Strambino, 
and his revengeful disposition, that nothing—not 
even the manual corrections of Violante—could 
conquer his propensity to interfere with every- 
thing going on in the house. 

Violante, as is the custom with Italian ladies, 
had a cavalier servente, an admirer and particular 
friend, who often visited her, and sometimes at- 
tended her in public. This was a youth named 
Guido, an apprentice with a furrier in the neigh- 
borhood. Being somewhat suspicious of his 
wife, and jealous of her intimacy with the latter, 
Strambino resolved to lay a snare for her. 

His house, situated on the Place du Marche- 
Neuf, joined a garden, bordering on an unfre- 
quented street, from which it was separated by a 
simple wall, breast high. One evening Stram- 
bino said to his wife : 

“Tam more than ever overwhelmed with busi- 
ness, and shall be compelled to set out to-morrow 
for Nocera, where I have a large sum of money 
owing me. My absence will last probably a 
couple of days.” 

“Very well,” replied Violante, ‘return as 
soon as possible, and take care that your money 
is not stolen on the way, for it is said that the 
road to Nocera is not the safest.” 

“Tt is well-known in Florence that I am not 
afraid of robbers!” replied the little man, with 
a valiant air. 

Early on the following morning, Strambino’s 
neighbors saw him come out in a travelling cos- 
tume, and walk off rapidly, wearing at his side 
a huge rapier, which greatly embarrassed his 
movements. 

“ Hallo! Strambino,” cried some, ‘‘ where are 
you going in that equipment? Is it true that 
you are going to fight the Turks ?” 

As we may suppose, Strambino was too much 
occupied with his project to reply to these jests. 
Having crossed the market-place, he stopped at 
a coffee-house, where he could distinguish the 
door of his dwelling. After an hour of observa- 
tion, he saw this door open, and Violante come 
out, accompanied by the servant, bearing a 
basket on her arm. Strambino, concluding that 
the two women were going to market to pur- 
chase provisions, left the cotfve-house, and made 
his way through retired streets to the garden, 
whose walls he hastily climbed, after having as- 
sured himself that no one was looking. From 
thence, having entered the house by a back door, 
of which he had taken the key, he mounted to a 
large apartment situated under the eaves, which 
was seldom visited, because it contained only 
some old furniture, a few empty chests, some 
salt provisions, and the bread for the family ; so 
it was usually kept locked. 

“T have provisions enough here,” thought 
Strambino ; “ and there is a large broken pitcher, 


” 





I will remain con- 
and in the evening, 
coming out, sword in hand, I shall surprise my 
wife, who will not fail to appoint a meeting with 
Guido.” 

During the day, Violante, whether from some 
suspicion, or whether she really had business in 
the room where Strambino was concealed, as- 
cended thither, and saw with a corner of her 
eye, her husband crouched behind a large chest, 
and holding his breath. She appeared not to no- 
tice him ; but immediately penetrating the strat- 
agem, summoned her servant, and feigned to be 
very angry. 

“Paula,” exclaimed she, “am I then of so 
little importance here that you no longer deign 
to obey my orders? You are extremely negli- 
gent, and my dear Strambino has good reason 
to complain and to say that everything goes 
wrong about the house. What did I tell you a 
fortnight ago? Take away these two legs of 
dried beef, which are left here to be eaten by the 
rats. Lazy girl that you are, carry them quickly 
to the kitchen, and remember that my beloved 
Strambino shall find, on his return, his house as 
neat and orderly as he could desire.” 

While Paula executed the orders of her mis- 
tress, Violante pretended to examine the room 
carefully in every corner, and two or three times 
amused herself with frightening Strambino by 
brushing with her dress the chest behind which 
he was concealed. When the servant had re- 
turned, and Violante was satisfied that no other 
provisions were left for Strambino than the bread 
and the water in the pitcher, she said : 

“Now go and get me the key of this room; I 
intend that it shall be hereafter as carefully 
closed as the others. My adored Strambino 
wishes it, and he must find no change on his 
return from Nocera.” 

Having taken the key from the hands of Pau- 
la, Violante turned it in the lock, put it in her 
pocket, and quietly descended the stairs. 

Imagine the uneasiness of Strambino when he 
saw himself imprisoned in this room, without 
knowing when he would be able to leave it, and 
having no food at hand but bread and water. 
He could not resolve to call out and have the door 
opened. It would have been necessary to have 
explained how he came there, and to have con- 
fessed that he had been caught in his own trap. 
While Strambino was reflecting thus, seated on 
the chest and ready to hide behind it at the least 
noise, Violante, as we may imagine, was highly 
amused at the predicament in which she had 
placed him. 

On the evening of the next day Strambino 
heard his wife’s steps on the stairs; the key 
turned in the lock, and Violante entered wjth 
the servant to take some bread from the chest. 

“Paula,” said Violante, “have you faithfully 
executed my orders ?” 

“Yes, madam,” replied the servant. 

“You know that my dear Strambino is to re- 
turn from Nocera this evening, and I wish to 
have a good supper prepared for him on his 
arrival. Itold you to buy two partridges.” 

“ They are below.” 

“JT do not doubt that they are tender. As for 
fish, I think Strambino will be pleased with the 
trout I have bought for him. Ah! my dear 
Strambino, I hope no misfortune will happen to 
you on your way. Go, Paula; descend into the 
kitchen, and bestow all your attentions upon this 
supper. You will afterwards go to my mother’s, 
and ask her for two bottles of her old wine to 
regale this dear Strambino on his arrival this 
evening.” 

“She is a good soul after all,” said Strambino 
to himself; “and the preparations she is making 
for my reception, prove that her husband is al- 
ways in her thoughts, and that she is faithful to 
her duties. I was therefore in the wrong to sus- 
pect her. I, whom she calls her adored Stram- 
boni, her idol. Alas! why can I not do honor 
to this excellent supper prepared for my benefit 4 
My stomach, weary of bread and water, would 
relish those two partridges, the odor of which I 
now smell already, and that delicious trout. 
But how shall I escape from here? If it was 
carnival time, I might persuade Violante that I 
had concealed myself in this chamber for a 
joke; but I would rather die than confess my 
stratagem.” 

Strambino tried the door, to see if it might 
not, by chance, have been left open; but Vio- 
lante had closed it as carefully as the night 
before. 

It is easy to guess for whom this succulent 
supper had been prepared, which had so awak- 
ened the appetite of the unfortunate Strambino. 
Guido and Violante ate it, and drank the wine 
to the health of the unfortunate traveller. 

Meanwhile, the next morning, Violante think- 
ing Strambino sufficiently punished, ascending to 
the chamber, took care, on descending, to leave 
the door open, as if through Sorgeifitness ; 80 
that when night came, Strambino descended 
cautiously, reached the garden qn tiptoe, climbed 
the wall, and returned by the same route he had 
previously pursued, to knock at the door of his 
house, that opened on the Place du Marche Neuf. 
Violante suffered him to knock for some time ; 
then appearing at the window, cried out: 

“Who is disturbing the rest of the household 
at this hour ?” 

“Tris I,” replied the merchant; “ 
Strambino, just arrived from Nocera.” 

“ Alas!” said Violante, “ whoever you may be, 
you have chosen a bad time for jesting. My 
husband was to have arrived last evening, and 
some misfortune must have happened to induce 
him to break his word. It is said that the road 
to Nocera is infested with robbers. Go your 
way, then, my friend, and do not disturb an un- 
fortunate woman, who will purchase to-morrow 
her widow’s mourning.” 

At these words, Violante closed the window, 
and Strambino resumed his knocking. 

“Itis I—Strambino—it is I, by all the saints! 
It is your husband, living, in flesh and bones !” 

“No,” said Violante, reappearing at the win- 
dow, “you can be only the soul of my poor 
Strambino, come to ask masses for his repose. 
You shall have them, were I to devote to this 
purpose all the property left by my poor hus- 
baud.” 


which I will till with water. 
cealed in this room all day ; 


it is your 
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“Grief has unsettled your mind, dear wife,” 
returned Strambino. “I demand masses! I 
ask, rather, for supper. Descend to open the 
door, and you will see that it is I who am speak- 
ing to you, though almost dying with hanger and 
fatigue.” 

Violante at last consented to open the door, 
and Strambino entered, scarcely able to walk, so 
entirely had those two days of fasting exhausted 
him. 

“It is, indeed, you,” said Violante; “ bat 
why did you not return last evening as you 
promised ?” 

“ Business of importance detained me at 
Nocera.” 

“ Business !"’ exclaimed Violante ; “ say, rath- 
er, pleasure. Do you think I shall be the dupe 
of your deceptions? I see in your pale counte- 
nance traces of the three days of dissipation you 
have passed away from Florence with your wor- 
thy companions. Why do you return home at 
midnight, after three days of absence, smelling 
of wine at a league's distance? Why not wash 
your face and hands at the fountain in the mar- 
ket-place, and drink a cup of water to drive 
away the fumes of drunkenness? But no, 
Strambino returns, staggering, and so little car- 
ing to conceal his condition that his first act is 
to make such a horrible noise at his own door as 
to attract all the neighbors to their windows.” 

“Compose yourself, Violante,” said Stram- 
bino, confounded by this scene; “I declare to 
you—” 

“And I declare to you,” replied Violante, 
“ that this scene is scandalous ; I dare say you 
have spent in dissipation to the last sequin, the 
money you were to receive at Nocera. Show it 
tome! Where is it?” 

“T have not touched it!” stammered Strambi- 
no ; ‘my debtor was absent—that is to say he did 
not happen to have the sum—or, rather, I grant- 
ed him a new delay. His wife wept. Ah! if 
you could have seen her.” 

“Tsee,” exclaimed Violante, “that you are 
lying! Isee that you have received this money, 
which you have eaten and drank, if not gambled 
away. And, meanwhile, I was awaiting you, 
full of anxiety, and thinking that on your return 
you would use a part of the money in buying for 
me that pearl necklace which you have so long 
promised me; but I had not reckoned upon the 
wine, the play, and the worthy friends. I did 
not know that your debtor would be absent, that 
his wife would weep ; I did not know you would 
return ashamed, st ing, drunk and penni- 
less, for if I had known it, I would have left you 
to spend the night out of doors.” 

Strambino, finding that the story about the 
pretended debtor did not avail him, did not 
know how to appease the fury of Violante. He 
therefore asked her pardon for the anxiety he 
had caused her, excused himself as well as he 
could, confessed that he had indeed dined with a 
few friends, but honorably and in good company. 
Afterwards they had played some, but he had 
lost nothing. As for the sum which he had gone 
to collect, he called all the saints to witness that 
he had received none of it; but that should not 
prevent him from giving Violante the promised 
necklace ; and he entreated her acceptance of it 
as a pledge of his repentance. 

Violante, after having at first scornfully re- 
pulsed the offer of the necklace, at last consent- 
ed to accept it, and to pardon her husband. Af- 
terwards Strambino, who confessed that he had 
been smoking a little too much, humbly with- 
drew to his chamber, without daring to ask for 
supper, although he was half dead with hunger ; 
and the chronicle adds that he never spoke of 
re-visiting Nocera. 








A PICKET ADVENTURE. 


As I was riding out towards the camp this af- 
ternoon, with an officer of the Scots Fusilier 
Guards, I witnessed a refreshing instance of the 
vigilance of our men. We rode out along the 
valley towards the Woronzoff road, and kept a 
little too much to our right, so that, happening 
to look towards the top of a mound, about 300 
yards distant, the first thing that struck us was 
the head of a Cossack as he crouched down to 
escape observation, in the hope that with the aid 
of his picket he could make us prisoners. It was 
just as well a bullet had not struck either of us, 
but, as a rule, sentries never fire on stragglers 
passing within range. A little in advance of, 
and keeping towards the mound on our right, 
was an English soldier; behind him, at the dis- 
tance of some 400 yards, another soldier was 
seen running, shouting at the top of his voice, 
with his firelock at the present. The first man 
kept walking rapidly on. The other halted and 
fired, and the ball Knocked the earth up close to 
him. Still the fellow kept on, and we were rid- 
ing up to see what he was, when a heavy dra- 
goon started at a gallop from the cavalry picket- 
house, and rode between the man and the hill. 
The foot soldier turned back at once with the 
dragoon, who marched him to the picket-house, 
and then went up to the other man. We found 
this poor fellow was a sentry from the hill in 
front of the Highland Battery, and that he had 
run all the distance after the other man, whom 
he had seen edging up towards the Russian lines 
along the plain. He returned at once to his 
post, and in a quarter of an hour more he was 
on his bleak beat, pacing up and down, with his 
eye fixed on the enemy. It was amusing to 
watch the Cossack all this time. Nothing could 
be seen of him for the time but his little bullet 
head over the bank. He evidently imagined that 
by lying close he might get one of us; but he 
was disappointed, for the dragoon requested us 
to go more to the left, and thus debarred us the 
use of a path which many of the men of the 
regiments of the right of the camp had been in 
the habit of taking for along time past. It is 
now tabooed, however, as the Cossacks seem to 
have pushed their videttes somewhat closer than 
they have been for some weeks past.—J/etter from 
the “Camp. 





-_—- 
OPTICAL DELUSION. 

The eye may be curtailed of half its object. 
Mr. Abernethy and Dr. Wollaston were both 
often in this dilemma of a sense, so that only 
one-half of a person or @ name, on which they 
were looking, was visible to them. Mr. Aber- 
nethy, in his facetious way, refermng to his own 
name, said he could see as far as the ne, but 
could not see a bit of the thy. This illusion is at 
once explained by anatomy. The optic nerve, 
at one point, interlaces some and crosses others 
of its fibres; thus one nerve chiefly suy plies one 
half of both eyes. Disease of nerve may 
paralyze one hilf of each retina, the other half 
only perceiving half the object or word.—Hizarre. 
SE a ee 

Little boats must keep near shore, larger crafts 
may venture more. 














JENNY LINI-GOLDSCHMIDT, 


A correspondent of Moore's Rural New. York 
er, writing from Dresden, says 


“T have been recently enjoyi great treat— 
nothing less than attending a cc od given by 
Jenny Linp, and listened to the enchanting 
song of the * Swedish Nightingale,’ as she was 
so often called in’ her triu Amn hant progress 
through America. Yor probably know that 
Madame Goldschmidt (the unromantic appella 
tion into which marriage has metamorphosed the 
world-renowned name of Jenny Lind) is a resi- 
dent of this city. She occupies the second story 


of a fine house, situated in the outskirts of the 


| . Py 
| music-loving capital. 


| character it may be. 


town, and commanding so extensive a view of 
the delightful country which surrounds Dresden, 
that the roc ky fortresses of the Saxon Switzer 

land loom up distinctly in the far-off horizon. 
Jenny lives in a very quiet, retired manner, docs 
not mingle in gene ral society, but has a select 
circle of acquaintances among the artists and 
men of musical talent who are collected in this 
It is really astonishing to 
see how completely she enters into the spirit of 
everything she sings, however diversified in 
Chidlike simplicity, high- 


| souled enthusiasm, passionate emotion—she is 





equally at home in all. The concluding piece at 
this concert was a Swedish dance and a national 
melody, in which Madame Goldschmidt accom. 
eon herself upon the piano. It was fall of 
vursts of wild glee, which she gave with a zest 
and abandon which were perfectly contagious 
When these strains came, she would turn half 
round from the piano, and shower the clear, ring- 
ing notes upon the audience like shouts of joy- 
ous laughter, her face all the while wearing an 
expression of such radiant happiness, that one 
could not but smile from very sympathy. 

* But every picture must have its shadows—so 
now for a little criticism to complete my sketch 
of this wonderful singer. Her voice is remark- 
ably rich and powerful in the lower and middle 
notes, with a clear, metallic ring in it, which I 
never heard equalled ; but when she reaches the 
highest notes—those where she formerly pro- 
duced the flute-like tones which obtained for her 
the proud appellation of the ‘Swedish Nightin- 
gale’—lI could perceive, little as ] understood of 
these matters, that there was a falling off. Still 
the public seem to be unanimously of the opin- 
ion that her voice more nearly approaches its 
former standard this winter than last. Some of 
our acquaintances here, who have heard her per- 
form operas in former years, since she was in the 
zenith of her glory, say that she is now but a 
wreck of her former self, and that strains which 
she onee executed with perfect case, she would 
not now dare attempt. How this may be, I 
know not; I only know that with her present 
powers she afforded me more pleasure than any 
or all the singers I have ever before heard. 

Dresden is a very musical place—next to 
Leipsic the most so of all Germany. Concerts 
of all kinds and descriptions abound—from those 
where tickets are a thaler (Madame Goldschmidt's 
were a thaler and a half), to those where the price 
of admission is less than sixpence of our money. 
Bat I perceive that I have omitted one very im- 
portant item in my account of Jenny Lind’s con- 
cert—important, at least, in consideration that I 
am writing to a lady—namely, the manner in 
which the fair singer was dressed. She wore a 
silk of a pale rose color, trimmed with white 
lace ; her hair dressed in the same style in which 
she wore it in America, with half wreaths of 
white flowers mixed with foliage at the sides. 
A bouquet of similar flowers adorned the cor- 
sage, and the general appearance of the toilet 
was elegant, and at the same time simple.” 





TURKISH WOMEN. 


The beauty of the Turkish women has been 
exaggerated very much, and the mystery of their 
position has tended to give them an undue inter- 
est. The lack of exercise and fresh air, the 
abundant use of sweet meats, and the habit of 
perpetual smoking, must tend to injure beauty, 
even the mere beauty of form and color; and 
when intellect is dormant, and the feclings ren- 
dered passive by the influences of Moslem tyran- 
ny, fine as the almond-shaned eyes of the fair 
danghte rs of the Prophet usually are, they would 
be found deficient in attraction, [ think, if com- 
abe with those of an educated, sensitive, kind- 

earted Englishwoman, whose blush mounts 

from her heart, and whose eyes sparkle with the 
love of purity, ‘and the hope of conferring hap- 
piness on all around her.—Our Camp, and B} 
Way to tt. 


“BALLOU'S PICTORIAL BOUND. 


We have the first seven volumes of the Protorrat, ele 
gantly bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb 
and most attractive parlor ormunents in the shape of @ se- 
Ties of books of 416 pages each, containing nearly 1000 en- 
grevings of men, manners and current events all over the 
world, ¢f scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous cithes 

and instructive subjects; with title-pages and indexes 
com ne te. 
les the many filustrations, they embrace In their 
pages a vast amount of original tales, sketches, poems and 
novellettes from the best A authors, with a current 

# record of the ti ther forming an excoed- 
y novel and ele « for future reference and 
present enjoyment, both in rsgard to reading matter and 
illustrations. 

They can be sent by express to any part of the country, 
on the receipt of the money 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots 
throuyhout the Union, at $3 per volume 

MM B vepeney or 
Corner of Tremont and Bro: 














BALLOU'S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A iecord of the beautiful and useful im Art. 


The object of the paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of 
notable events of the day. Its columns are devote! to 
original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with witand humor Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings. by eminent artista, 
of nota able objects, current events in all parte of the world, 
and of men andl manners, altogether 

derign in thie 
'y populowa city in the known world, 
in the eastern or weetern henJ- 
I ships and steamers of the navy 

1 fine and accurate portrait of 
in the world, both male and female 
f tenutiful seenery, taken from life, will also te 
with nUMeros Fper linens from the animal king 
1, the birds of the air, and the fish of the am. Jt ts 
i nted ou io satin surfkce paper, with new and beanti 
ite mechanical execution an elegant 
















nen hole forms & mammoth weekly 
papercf sixteen octavo pages. Each siz months making 
a volume of 414 pages, with about one thousand splendid 


| arate 


TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, one year, e209 
4 subscrilers 10 &) 
} ‘ “ “ 20 


Any persen pending on sorteen wubecribers et the last 
rate slanil rece ve 


he ser entconth copy gratis 
Tux Fiac oF ota U stos, and one oopy 
. when taken together by one per- 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
MY LITTLE BROTHER, 


BY EVELINA M. PF. BENJAMIN. 


At the hour when day, departing, 
Smiled adieu to hill and lea, 

I sat with my little brother, 
Beneath the maple tree. 


And, thinking of old time stories, 
And weaving them to his mind, 
I told of an Indian waniior, 
Whose warwhoop once blent with the wind. 


But the gold-tressed head was shaken— 
Sach legends pleased him not; 

Then I spoke of the fays who once haunted 
Rocky cleftand flowery spot. 


And I told of the leafy mantle 
That tradition’s hand has spread 

O'er the babes who slept in the greenwood, 
While the branches arched o'erhead. 


Then the sowlful eyes were lifted, 
And nny little brother sighed; 

And teardrops soon were falling, 
For the little ones who died. 


I pointed then to the heaven 
Where babes find happy rest; 

In the land of fadeless glory, 
Upon the Saviour’s breast. 


And I prayed that sin’s pollution 
Ne’er might rest upon his soul; 

That for him might wait the angels, 
When he reached the heavenly goal. 


But the shadows closed around us, 
And our leafy bower grew dim; 
And the angel of sleep, advancing, 

In her arms enfolded him. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
JENNIE GREGOR’S PRIZE: 
—oR,— 

THE LOST BRACELET. 


BY FRED. HUNTER. 


Between the shire town of Kireudbright and 
Port Patrick, upon the extreme southwesterly 
point of Scotland, there is a bay makes up in- 
land, above the Mull of Galloway, where the 
northern fishermen often find shelter from the 
rough weather that overtakes them in the edge 
of the Irish Sea, and which has served as a capi- 
tal harbor for the small craft of that region many 
atime, upon the approach of a hurricane out- 
side. 

Among the families of hardy Scotch people 
who resided along shore there, many years ago, 
was one bythe name of Gregor,—McGregor 
had been the original name, but the first syilable 
had been dropped by the descendants of the 
more illustrious of this race, and this family 
were known simply as the Gregors. Jennie 
Gregor was the daughter of the fisherman, and 
he had two other children, sons, who were en- 
gaged with the father upon the small sloop they 
owned, and which was employed most of the 
time on the fishing-grounds. 

Jennie was a fair-haired lassic, who sang 
sweetly, and who was always happy, though the 
Gregors were poor enough in purse, and she was 
obliged to rise early and work steadily at the 
wheel or about the house, to aid in the family’s 
support. But, as she turned the briskly spinning 
wheel, or bore the well filled pail from spring or 
cow-house, she was always the same merry, bon- 
nie lass, ever joyous and rejoicing with herself 
and those who surrounded her. 

And Jennie came and went, beloved by all, 
and idolized by her father. She was, indeed, a 
brilliant star in the somewhat circumscribed 
horizon that encircled her, and her fond parent 
often declared that if fortune dealt with her ac- 
cording to her deserts, sho would one day shine 
in a brighter sphere than the humble one she 
now occupied. 

But the fickle dame had thus far proved her- 
self (in Jennie’s case) a graceless laggart, for as 
yet no bonnie lad had invited her to ‘‘ gang awa’ 
and be his bride,” though she would gladly have 
“danced o’er the hills” right cheerily with the 
favored one, had he made his appearance. And 
Jennie Gregor had come to be eighteen years 
old. 

One afternoon, late in the season, the wind 
suddenly freshened, and befure night the little 
fleet of sloops and schooners made for harbor ; 
for the signs were threatening, and the experi- 
ence of the fishermen taught them that a gale 
was not far off. The fare was promising, how- 
ever, and one or two of the hardiest of the skip- 
pers ventured to prolong their stay upon the 
fishing-ground an hour after the rest had depart- 
ed shoreward. 

Jennie sat at the window of her father’s little 
cot, watching for the well known signal that 
always floated at the truck of the “ Swallow,” 
her father’s jaunty sloop; but, though half a 
score of vessels were scudding merrily towards 
the haven where they would be secure from the 
violence of the blow, yet the anxious daughter 
could not see the desired craft among them. 

Suddenly, far away to the southwest, a black 
speck was discovered, which soon loomed up, 
and was made out a square-rigged vessel, much 
larger than the shore people were in the habit of 
seeing in that region, and immediately after- 
wards the “Swallow ’”’ hove in sight, with all the 
sail spread that she could carry, booming on 
over the now angry waves towards the Mull of 
Galloway. 

The hurricane was coming, and a fearful one 
it was to prove, too. The large vessel was a 
brig that had been blown off her course, and 
now she neared the rough coast, where her 
helmsman was a total stranger. The “Swal- 
low”’ lay blithely up to the wind, and coming 
down from a quarter more favorable, she soon 
lowered all sail, save the jib, and before sunset 
reached the wished-for haven in safety, where 
with the rest she came snugly to anchor. 

All eyes were now turned towards the brig, 
the managers of which seemed intent upon claw- 
ing off the coast; but she became unmanageable 
at last, and an hour after nighrfall, in the midst 





of the terrific blow—while the fishermen were | 
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some of them dragging their anchors from the 
increased violence of the gale—the brig suddenly 
dashed in amongst them, under bare poles, while 
officers, crew, and passengers were vieing with 
each other in their shouts of warning or for suc- 
cor amid their fearful peril. The anchors were 
thrown over, but all efforts to save the vessel 
were fruitless. She stranded upon the rough 
beach, and her crew and passengers all perished, 
it was believed, amidst the darkness and the 
storm. 

All night the hurricane raged with relentless 
fury, and during the next day the wind contin- 
ued to rave and howl, with dismal mournings, as 
if over the fate of the lately lost vessel, pieces of 
the wreck of which were dashed high up over 
the rocks at the shore. But no living soul was 
seen, and it was clearly supposed that all on 
board had perished with the wreck. 

Yet, “after the storm comes a calm,” usually. 
And on the second morning succeeding the gale, 
the sun rose in all his glorious splendor, shining 
brightly upon the now calmed waves, and look- 
ing cheerfully upon the dozen or more white 
sails of the anxious fishermen, who quickly 
availed themselves cf the opportunity afforded 
them by this change to pursue their avocation. 

Jennie had been down to the shore to give her 
father and brother the customary temporary 
adieu and god-speed at parting, when, upon re- 
turning up the beach towards the cot, her eye 
suddenly fell upon a curious article in the sand, 
such as she had never seen before. 

It was a magnificent bracelet of gold, circled 
around the edges with glistening jewels, the real 
value of which Jennie had no conception of, 
though they were diamonds of the first water. 
In the centre of the ornament was a large emer- 
ald, too, of surpassing beauty, and underneath 
this stone appeared the initials “C. P.,” graved 
on the gold band. This was, indeed, a prize to 
the poor Scotch lass. And she hurried away 
homeward, highly elated with her good fortune, 
without thinking how or when this precious 
trinket might have found its way to that bleak 
shore. 

“Look, Dummie,” she cried, jumping into 
the cot, where an old cousin of her father’s, Dum- 
mie Barton, was seated before the peat fire 
toasting his withered limbs, “look at what I 
found among the beach-stones. What is it?” 

Dummie took it in his hand, turned his bleared 
old eyes on it, and handing it back to Jennie, 
said : 

“T dinna ken, Jennie.” 

“Bat isn’t it beautiful, Dummie ?” insisted 
the girl, enthusiastically. ‘See, how brilliant 
are these jewels, and how bright the circlet.” 

“Mebbe it be, Jannie,—I canna say,” mutter- 
ed the miserable, half blind Dummie Barton, 
who cared nothing about the bauble, and who 
was only waiting for the barley-cakes that were 
scorching by the fire, while Jennie was eagerly 
examining her newly-found treasure. 

“God’s pity on the puir folk that cam’ in the 
brig hither!” exclaimed Dummie, a moment 
afterwards. ‘ Dinna ye ken wha’ came o’ them, 
Jannie ?” he continued, referring to the supposed 
lost people of the wreck. 

“Nothing, Dummie, and no signs of any 0’ 
them, cither. Now I think of it, might not this 
very clasp have belonged to some one o’ them, 
surely ?” added Jennie, anxiously. 

“1 canna sai, Jannie. Coom—the cak’s is 
burnin’, Jannie—sce !”’ and a moment after, the 
humble breakfast was served, to which Dummie 
did ample justice. He was a better judge of 
Scotch barley-cakes than of precious stones. 

A week afterwards, the ‘“ Swallow” returned 
once more into port, and Jennie quickly exhibit- 
ed her prize to her father, who saw that it was 
an elegant affair, and was plainly valuable. As 
soon as his sloop was carefully secured, he again 
examined the rich and costly bracelet, which he 
concluded must have belonged to some unfortu- 
nate lady who might have been a passenger, 
probably, on board the wrecked brig; and after 
along conference with his daughter—for Scotch- 
men are proverbially slow in their movements— 
he determined to go over to Dumfries and make 
inquiries about it, and perhaps advertise it for 
the owner’s benefit, or that of her friends, if she 
chanced to have any. And on the third day 
after, the following ‘‘card” appeared in the 
“Dumfries Courier.” 


“For an Owner.—Picked up, on the beach 
above Kirendbright, immediately after the late 
storm, a valuable gold bracelet, diamond mount- 
ed, bearing the initials C. P. upon the band. 
The owner can have the same by identifying the 
property, and making known his pleasure to 
Maurice Gregor, at the Beach.” 

The editor added to this that the brig ‘‘ Rob- 
ert Bruce” had gone ashore near this place, and 
undoubtedly the bracelet had been the property 
of some unfortunate lady passenger lost in that 
ill-fated vessel. 

Some six weeks subsequently to the appear- 
ance of this advertisement, there arrived at the 
humble residence of Maurice Gregor a young 
man about two and-twenty years old, who de- 
sired to see the fisherman in reference to his 
“card.’’ Maurice was absent from home, and 
Jennie received him. He was struck with the 
singular beauty and modesty of Gregor’s fair 
daughter, who asked if she could serve him, in 
her parent’s absence. 

‘* My name is Plympton,” said the stranger. 
“T heard of your father’s advertisement, lately, 
and I come to claim the bracelet he has found, 
as I believe it is the property of my sister.” 

He then described the lost ornament accurate- 
ly, and upon seeing it, pronouuced it to be his 
sister’s, instantly. Her name was Caroline 
Plympton, and she was a passenger on board 
the ‘‘ Robert Bruce,” on the way from Dublin to 
Carlisle. The vessel was lost, but the captain 
and officers, with five of the passengers, had 
taken to the long-boat and had been saved, after 
three days and nights’ exposure to the elements. 
When the brig had neared the shore, the master 
helped the two lady passengers into the boat, 
and in the midst of the confusion, as he took 
Miss Plympton’s arm to hand her over the 
vessel's side, he grasped it so suddenly as to 
break the clasp of the bracelet, which fell into 


the water. It had plainly been washed ashore 
by the incoming waves, and thus Jennie had 
become its possessor. 

It was highly prized for certain family associ- 
ations connected with the jewels, and from their 
intrinsic value also, which was very considerable 
—the gems being worth several hundred pounds 
sterling. While Mr. Plympton was thus con- 
versing with Jennie, whom he thought one of 


meet, the fisherman returned, and entered his 
cottage to find the stranger alone with his daugh- 
ter. 

Matters were quickly explained, and the young 
Englishman detailed to Gregor the object of his 
mission. He also gave him an account of the 


reward for his course of conduct with the brace- 
let. He tarried at the cottage over night, and 
ever lingered there far into the afternoon of the 
following day. He visited the beach below, in 
company with Jennie, and talked to her of 
scenes that she had never heard of previously. 
And when he finally left, he asked the privilege 
of returning thither again, at an early day. He 
would bring his sister with him, he said, who 
would in person thank the beautiful Jennie for 
her discovery,—and many other pretty things he 
ventured, which were intended only for the poor 
fisherman’s lovely daughter’s private ear. 

Jennie was in love! Mr. Plympton was a fine 
spoken gentleman, verily, and she looked for- 
ward to the hour of his next visit with deep soli- 
citude. Perhaps he wouldn’t come, though, she 
thought, after a week had passed away. But he 
did come. And he brought his sister, and they 
all got marvellously well acquainted, too, in a 
very brief space of time afterwards. 

Mr. and Miss Plympton proved to be the only 
surviving children of Henry Plympton, of Car- 
lisle, a wealthy English commoner, and the son 
p 1 a hands fortune in his own right. 
He had been amazed, at first, at the rare beauty 
of the innocent Scotch lass he so casually met at 
her father’s humble abode, and he resolved to 
offer her his hand and fortune at his next visit 
to the Beach. 

He did not hesitate, therefore, to invite her 
father to quit the rude life he was then pursuing, 
and offered him a comfortable and pleasant 
home at once, if he would accept it, in the vicin- 
ity of his own residence, near Carlisle. He then 
formally asked the hand of his daughter in mar- 
riage, declaring that he had never met so sweet 
a creature before in the whole course of his by 
no means very limited female acquaintance. 

Jennie had already consented to his proposal, 
provided her father would agree, and Maurice 
Gregor saw the advantages of this proffer too 
cleatly to raise objections unnecessarily. With- 
in a month, the fisherman had been introduced 
by young Plympton to his proposed new home, 
and having satistied himself that the pretensions 
of the handsome young stranger were in no wise 
exaggerated, he gladly accepted him for his fu- 
ture son-in-law, and Jennic thus obtained an ex- 
cellent husband. 

Dummie Barton wouldn’t quit the old hut 
upon any consideration whatever ; so he remain- 
ed there, and died a few months aficr, of old 
age. The boys continued to follow their avoca- 
tion, the father gave them the sloop and his old 
house, and they continued to thive and live 
happily, as they hed done for five-and-twenty 
years before. Jennie did not make a mistake 
in her choice, and ever after her marriage she 
realized that she had indeed found a rrize, in 
her noble husband. 








BUTTER ANECDOTE, 


One day when butter was scarce and high, 
Mrs. Wiggins hit upon the economical plan of 
spreading with her own hands the butter upon 
the allowance of bread she doled out to her 
boarders—merely to save trouble! Mr. Jordan 
came home to tea rather late on the first evening 
of this new dodge, sat down in presence of all 
the other boarders, and received a slice from 
Mrs. Wiggins, who had gone through the cere- 
mony of buttering it betore his eyes. Mr. Jor- 
dan eyed the bread inquisitively, and began to 
turn it from side to side, and scrutinize it closely 
through his spectacles. 

“‘ What is the matter with your bread and but- 
ter?” demanded Mrs, Wiggins. 

“Nothing—nothing—nothing,” said Mr. Jor- 
dan, still turning the piece over, and persisting 
in his scrutiny. 

“Vm positive, Mr. Jordan, that you do see 
something. Now, | want,” said Mrs. Wiggins, 
her face becoming flushed with excitement, ‘1 
want my boarders to tell me right out when 
their vittles doesn’t sute! Now, Mr. Jordan, 
what is it ¢’”’ 

Mr. Joidan laid down the slice upon his plate, 
raised his spectacles to his forehead, and replied, 
with great deliberation, ‘‘ Mrs. Wigyins, there is 
nothing the matter with the bread, J assure you 
—but, Mrs. Wiggins,” and here Mr. Jordan 
glanced mischievously down the vista of atten- 
tive faces, “ 1 have lived in this world eight-and- 
forty years, and I find myself this evening such a 
simpleton, that | can’t tell for my life which side 
of my bread is buttered.”—Anickerbocker. 





A SMART MAN. 


Captain Fume was what is called a very smart 
man, and believed that there was nothing like 
making a little stir when he had anything to do. 
The getting his steamboat under way was gen- 
erally made an event to be remembered by all 
mere landsmen. ‘he captain then felt himself 
duly bound to work himself into something of a 
passion, curse everybody, be all over the boat, 
and make himself heard in all directions. There 
was running to and fro, and shouting down be- 
low, and hailing fore and aft, and a tremendous 
excitement all around. Meanwhile the affright- 
ed passengers drew themselves into by-places 
and held their breath, believing that everything 
depended on Capt. Fume, and that if he should 
stumble, or his voice fail him, the boat must in- 
evitably be blown to atoms. Fora long time 
itwas thought that no one but Capt. Fume 
could run a steamboat; and that the whole busi- 
ness on the eastern waters would die with him. 
In due time, however, the gallant captain was 
gathered to his fathers, and another reigned in 
his stead. Now you may make a dozen trips on 
the route, and hardly know when the boat gets 
under way; and as for the captain, you will 
scarcely be able to detect him with the most dil- 
ligent inquiry. He is the most unobserved man 
on board —Exchange paper. 

———- + se + —___ 

He that embarks on the vovage of life will 
always wish to advance, rather by the impulse of 
the wind than the strokes of the oar; and many 
founder in their passage, while waiting for the 
gale. 





the sweetest creatures he had ever chanced to 
| deep snow in the mountains, caused a rapid rise 


loss of the brig, and then tendered him a liberal | 





A NOVEL MARRIAGE. 


He who can say there is nothing new under 
the sun, must have been a very careless observer 
of men, women and things, in this fast age 
Bat he will surely give up this hackneyed nonon 
after reading the account of a marriage that 
recently took place in Bath county, Virginia. 
Parson B,, who lived on the opposite side of the 
river from the hopeful twain, was invited to ad 
minister the asual ceremony. For a day and 
night preceding the appointment, there had been 
an incessant fall of rain, which, added to the 


of the water. Knowing the nature of the stream, 
and apprehending ditliculties, he started from 
home early, resolved to do his best not to disap- 
point the couple. In company with a neighbor, 
by a circuitous route, he succeeded in reaching 
the bank of the river, opposite to and only a few 
hundred yards distant from the house. A loud 
halloo soon brought the wedding party to a par- 
ley on the bank of the river. The whole gitli- 
culty was before them; the parson could not ad- 


| vance a step without swimming a dangerous | 


mountain torrent, covered with huge sheets of 
floating ice. But “ where there is a will there is 
a way,” though there be neither bridge nor boat. 
It was proposed that the parson should marry 
them across the rolling tlood. This proposition 
was acceded to. Yet the parson declared that 
it behooved them to act lawfully, and insisted 
on his warrant being transmitted to his hands. 
Happily for the parties interested, the law does 
not prescribe how this is to be accomplished ; 
neither does it state at what distance the ofliciat- 
ing officer shall stand. In this case the license 
was bound closely round a stone of suitable size, 
and the whole being wrapped with thread, so as 
to make it tight aud compact, was thrown across 
the river. 

The feat of throwing it was performed by the 
bridegroom, while his young bride was standing 
by him. And it was a throw with a hearty good 
will, That man knew he was throwing fora 
wife, and the only question with him was, wile 
or no wife. There stood the anxious group— 
what suspense! it might miscarry—it mignt be 
turned by some overhanging limb, and tind a 
watery grave! With a powerful swing of the 
arm it started, and mounting high, took its on- 
ward and siry flight. The spectators had learn- 
ed long before, that “whatever goes up must 
come down,” but felt some misgiving as to 
where the come down might be in this instance. 
But the moment of suspense was soon over. 
The little missile, freighted with a document so 
important, sped its way through the air in a 
most beautiful arch, high over the wide waters, 
and a shout of triumph announced its fall upon 
terra titma. ‘To unwrap and read was the work 
ofa moment. The parties were already arrang- 
ed with joined hands, and parson B., with un- 
covered head, stood as gracefully, and as lightly 
too, as he could upon a quicksand at the edge of 
the river, and with voice distinctly heard above 
the roar of waters, the marriage service was 
repeated, and two beings made happy.—.V. Y¥. 
Tribune. 





TRADITIONARY HISTORY OF SOAP, 


A writer in the Scientific American, gives the 
following interesting paragraph on soap : 

“The word soap, or sope, from the Greek 
sapo, first occurs in the books of Pliny and Ga 
len, and is, according to Dr. Gregory, derived 
from the German word sepe. Pliny informs us 
that soap was first discovered by the Gauls, that 
it was composed of tallow and ashes, and that 
the German soap was reckoned the best. Ac- 
cording to Sismondi, the French historian, a 
soap-maker was included in the retinue of Char- 
lemagne. At Pompeii (overwhelmed by an 
eruption of Vesuvius, A. p 79), @ soap-boiler’s 
shop, with soap in it, was discovered daring 
some excavations made there not many years 
ayo. From these statements, it is evident that 
the manufacture of soap is of a very ancient 
origin; indeed, Jeremiah figuratively mentions 
it—‘ For though thou wash thee with natron and 
take thee much sope, yet thine iniquity is mark- 
ed before me.’ (Jer. 2:22.) The primary soaps 
are divided into hard and soft soaps; the hard 
soap contains soda as the base; those which are 
soft are prepared with potash. These are again 
divisible into varieties, according to the tatty 
matter employed in their manufacture, also ac- 
cording to the proportion of alkali. The most 
important of these to the perfumer is what is 
termed curd soap, as it forms the basis of all the 
highly scented soaps.” 





HIGHWAYMEN IN ROME, 


A writer in one of our magazines says: “Dur- 
ing the last century, the average of murders in 
Rome, with a population of one hundred and 
fifty thousand souls, was tive or six a day, and 
on one occasion, fourteen. While occupied by 
the French, there were in a single day one hun- 
dred and twenty assassinations. And as late as 
1823 they averaged one daily. A chapel of the 
Madonna, in the church of the Auyustins, is 
hung about with knives, dirks, and other mur- 
derous instruments, suspended there by their 
owners, at the order of their confessors, as a 
condition of absulution and evidence of pardon 
of their crimes. The streets of Rome are not 
safe at the later hours of night, even now, for 
any one who has aught about him to tempt the 
cupidity of its highwaymen. Roman friends of 
mine are accustomed to place their watches in 
their boots when out late atnight. Every house- 
keeper will tell you the risks they run in not 
keeping the strictest watch over their premises ; 
and any one’s experience in visiting Italian fam- 
ilies will convince him that they have more con- 
fidence in their portcullis doors and massive 
gratings, than in either the honesty of their 
countrymen, or the guardianship of the police.” 





A PRACTICAL JOKE, 


In a neighboring county one of the political 
parties had, tur over twenty years, been in the 
habit of holding their nominating conventions 
at the house of Mr. G. He happened on a 
recent occasion, for the first time, to be in when 
they had finished their business, and heard a 
little delegate from R. move that “ this conven- 
tion do now adjourn sine die.” 

“Sine die!’ said Mr. G., toa person standing 
near, “‘ where’s that /’” 


“Why, that’s way in the northern part of the | 


county,” said his neighbor. 


sir, I'd like to be heard on that question. I 
have kept a public house now for more’n twenty 
years. I’m a poor man. I’ve always belonged 
to the party, and never split my ticket in my 
life. This is the most central location in the 
county, an’ it’s where we’ve allers met. I’ve 
never had nor asked an office, and have worked 


night and day for the party, and now I think, | 


Sir, it is contemptible to go to adjourning this 
convention way up to Sine Lye! 
aid, 

«wee 


EARLIEST USE OF THE NEWSPAPER. 





The newspaper in its original and earliest use | 


was a bulletin of war. It is now the promoter 
of the arts and the recorder of the victories of 
peace. In modern Europe, the earliest occasion- 


al sheets of daily intelligence seem to have ap- | 


peared at Venice during the war of 1563 against 
the Turks. Our word gazette is said to be de- 
rived from gazetta, the name of the small Vene 
tian coin which was the price of the sheet These 
papers were not allowed by the government to he 
printed, but were circulated in manuscript.— 
American Phonographic Reporter. 





| paper. In polities, and on all sectarian 
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“Hold on, if you please, Mr. Cheerman,” | 
with great emphasis and earnestness, ‘hold on, | 
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Jester's Picnic. 

Our landlady beats the “ Wizardof the North.” 
Judge for yourself. Last Sunday we had soup 
for dinner 2 

“ What kind is it?’ asked Mrs. Smith, when 
the waiter-girl handed her a plate, ‘beef soup!” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ and deposited it betore her 

Presently young Mr. Johnson came in 

“ Soup, sir?” asked Biddy. 

“Ts it pea soup, Biddy ?" 

So he had some. He had hardly begun to 
eat itwhen his father sat down “He wanted 
vegetable soup, and he got it, and Mr. Blake’s 
request for mutton broth was complied with, 
with equal celerity. Now I had a platefal, too, 
and I thought it was chicken soup; but what- 
ever it Was, there was only one tureen, and all 
these different varieties came outof it. As I 
intend to go to housekeeping soon, I should like 
to know how to get tive kinds of soup out of one 
tureen. Can any one tell me !” 

If our correspondent can’t get the desired in- 
formation from the landlady, she will have to 
get at it by experimenting when she gets to 
housekeeping. 


Geography.—* George, give us a description 
of the earth.” 

“Yes, sir. The earth is avast globe, filled 
with mud, filth, Sebastopols and Shanghais.”’ 

“ What are its products ?” 

“ Whiskey, gin, Nebraska bills, and bursted 
bank bills.” 

“ How many races of men are there '” 

“Three; races of Union Course, races for 
election, and races for money.” 

“ Where is America ?” 

“All over creation; it is the paradise that 
Adam, the first fillibuster, was turned ovt on.” 

“Smart boy; go up to the head.” 


Somebody, more wise than his fellows, says 
there are three kinds of men in this worli—the 
“wills,” the “wonts,”’ and the can’ts.”” The 
former eflect everything, the other oppose every- 
thing, and the latter fail in everything. I “will” 
builds our railroads and steamboats ; I‘ wont” 
don’t believe in experiments and nonsense; 
wiile I “can’t” grows weeds for wheat, and 
commonly ends his days in the slow digestion 
of a Court of Bankruptcy. There is a profun- 
dity of philosophy in his words, which should 
protit the rising generation of workers. 

Dr. Beeswax, in his “ Essay on Women,” re- 
marks, with some truth, that “ beauties general- 
ly die old maids. They set such value on them- 
selves that they don’t find a purchaser until the 
market is closed. ut of a dozen beauties who 
have come out within the last eighteen years, 
eleven are still single, and they spend their days 
in working green dogs on yellow wool, while 
their evenings are devoted to low spirits and 
Frencii novels.” 
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Occasionally Robert Hall was very severe 
upon his ministerial brethren. One evening, in 
a rather crowded place, a minister was holding 
forth very finely and flourishingly to little pur- 
pose, from the ‘white horse,” and the “red 
horse,” and the “black horse,” and the “ pale 
horse,” in the Revelations. Robert Hall sat 
very impatiently, and when the sermon closed, 
he pushed out towards the door, saying, “ Let 
me out of this horse fair.’’ 


Rev. Dr. Timothy Dwight was in the habit 
of submitting his early poetical writings to the 
inspection of his friend and fellow-student, Jolin 
Trambull. Dwight had crowded into his great 
poem, ** The Conquest of Canaan,” several de- 
scriptions of thunder storms. ‘Trumbull having 
read a part of it, sent the author word that when 
he forwarded the remainder, he wished him alvo 
to send a lightning-rod. 


Dan Russell was once a candidate for the 
Auditorship of Mississippi. Having been called 
on for a speech, he delivered the following, 
which, though brie/, will be admitted was to the 
point: 

“Fellow-citizens, you have called on me for 
a few remarks. I have none to make. I have 
no prepared speech. Indeed, I am no speaker, 
I only want to be an Auditor.” 


Dyspepsia is confined almost entirely to the 
educated classes. Who ever sawa Johnny Raw 
with small digestive powers¢ Nature deals 
largely in compensations. If she stocks a man 
with a small supply of brains, she invariably 
bestows upon him such a taste for fun and pork 
steaks that he never misses his loss. (Queer old 
lady that Nature—well she is. 

A new soup-house is about being opened, 
where nothing but homcopathie soup is to be 
served, which is made as follows: Hang a 
chicken in the sun, allowing the shadow to re- 
flect upon fourteen gallons of water for ten min- 
utes, boil the water three hours, when it will be 
fit for use! This, it is said, is a sure cure for 
liver complaint as well as gout ! 


Somehody thinks that sleigh bells on the cows 
would ena up a cool music from the meadows, 
in hot weather, that would ice the memory like 
a sherbet. What is imagination, if there is no 
effect in the music to which we have been in the 
habit of freezing ¢ 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELUGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original tales, written expressly for the 
estions, it is 
strictly neutral; therefore making it emplatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


and a welcome visitor to the home circle It contains the 
foreign and domestic news of the day, so con lensed 
present the greatest possible amount of ints os 
advertisements are adinitted to the paper, thus offering 
the entire sheet, which is of 

THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 
for the instruction and amusement of the genera 

ivalled corps of contributors ary ne 
rtinent is under the mir 
yetem that experience can suggest, forming at 
ORIGINAL PAPER. 

The Frac is printed on fine white paper, with new and 

beautiful type, and contains 1240 square ine be ga 
large weekly paper of eight euper-roy al quart) pase 
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CHAPTER XNIT. 


“La VENT DOURST 


Tue weather had cleared, though t 
still blew hard and fresh from the se 
ward. There was nota sip of water in 
beat, nor a bit of biscuit, even, to allay 
The passengers and one of the crew—t 
in all—were stull on board the litle erat 
and hungered, but with no prospect ¢ 
relief. 

They felt that they were better off, 
than they could have been to have tarr 
upon the deck of the Linperor, whose | 
were ignorant of, but which they had 
reason to beheve had escaped the jaw 
struction which were wide agape fort 
they were forced away from her side 
gretted that more of the crew had not fo 
way into the boat, to share with then 
ficient, but still far lessened perils they 
subjected to; but regrets were in \ 
they stood off before the oreeze, with ¢ 
gish boat and flimsy ear, without cv: 
probable destination, 

Before the sun had set, a ery eudd 
up from the sailor in the long boat, th 
the weary souls to their feet.‘ Saad 
shuuted, at the very top of his sturdy 
he strained his eyes and pointed across | 

“ Where away !"" answered Margrevs 
up, but responding thus from habit, ra 
otherwise, for all hands could plainly 
hall down to windward, directly un th 

The helm was put up, the long boat 
again, and half an hour afterward wu 
the welcome straggler. Tt proved to be 
vessel, the bent d'ouest,”” bound to } 
from London. She came up in the 
mediately, her boat was lowered away, 
was quickly told, and the suflerers w 
diately taken on board the brig, where 
coufurtably provaded for, as she prov 
her course w the southeast. Five d 
wards, the rescued passengers were ov 
housed, at the Hloul de Marronne, int 
Marscilies. 

As soon as they had had time to rev 
litte, Margreve proceeded on to Boul: 
Katrin, intending w take passage hor 
first opporwunity. His fair charge had 
much exposed, however, im the pre 
days, and had taken a severe cold in 
of the storm, which terminated in ao 
pees. On their arrival at Boulogne, el 
able to proceed on, @ physician was ca 
pronounced ber to be in too criveal 
to be moved further, and she wae pla 
the care of a nurse, whom Hargreve 
forthwith. On the following day, 
fever exhibited itecif, and the leu 
deeply alarmed to learn from her o 
tendant that she was sermusiy ill! 

A letter which Margreve had deape 
Enyland by aabip that sailed three we 
he teft Caleutta, had reacted hie frien 
previously to the accent he had nm 
tered. In that communiauon, he in! 
father that he ehouwld return home it 
peror, probably, which had then jast 
port, and would leave in the cours 

weeks. The family, and that Mr 
were anxiously looting for George 
and their feelings may be conerived, 
ing a they del one morhing Watt 
had gone ashore off Ibreet, and ali on 
perished! This intelligence had been 
Ragland by « barque that sailed in 
With ber, that hed c5ocaped the storm 
sideratiic danger, and which had yo 
paoce of the Emperor's stern frame pe 
ehich was attached « poruon of 
veeerl's name 

This then was the terrible fae of 
Hargreve—the kindly and datifal em 
braved the dangere of the Indian (ie 
baie father’s wttering credit The t« 
lost, after hie unfurianste mishap ot 
sher eaffering for months frum the b 
ereshed limb, far in o foreign land, of 








